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NEWS 


HE unexpected cordiality which marked the opening sessions of 
T the Foreign Ministers’ Conference at Paris has on the whole 
been maintained, though the real difficulties have still to be con- 
fronted. Here, as in other cases, if Russia is co-operative co-operation 
is likely to be general, and, in fact, M. Molotov’s ready agreement 
that France should take part in the discussions on the Balkan States 
treaties (the question on which the London Conference broke down) 
was followed by a modification of his former attitude regarding the 
allocation of the Italian Navy. Russia originally asked for one-third 
of the vessels available; she has now agreed that small allocations 

all be made to Greece and Yugoslavia, and that of the remainder 
a quarter shall go to each of the Four Great Powers. The result of 
such concessions has been to create a more cheerful atmosphere than 
has commonly prevailed at such gatherings. Burt all the real diffi- 
There is agreement that the 








culties, it must be repeated, lie ahead. 
question of Germany shall be discussed, but only when the rest of 
the agenda is finished. The general desire to discuss Austria is 


opposed by M. Molotov for reasons not stated or not reported. The 
complication of the Venezia Giulia problem, which includes Trieste, 
by the fact that each member of the Allied Commission of 
yn on the spot has drawn a different line of demarcation 
1 here, involving a decision on the nature of the international 
Trieste (for it is taken for granted that the city will be 
nternationalised in some shape or form) has still to be found, and 
Mr. Bevin’s proposals for securing the disarmament of Italy are not 
approved by M. Molotov, though they had been substantially agreed 


is shown 





last September. The one decision that has been definitely taken—that 
Italy shall retain the Southern Tyrol, subject to slight frontier 


1 bad one. The future of the Italian colonies is still 
lting-pot, and the important draft of a Four Power 25-year 


ratifications 
in the me 


military alliance, re-introduced by Mr. Byrnes, is so far lying on the 
table. Altogether the Conference has so far fared better than it 
might have done, but less well than it should. 


Spain and Security 


The one emotion that the word Spain seems incapable of stirring 
is that of impatience—impatience that this matter should be taking 
up so much valuable time. The Security Council of the United 
Nations has spent many hours on the Polish resolution that diplo- 
matic relations with Franco’s Government should be broken off on 
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the ground that it has led to international friction and endangered 
international peace. Ten of the eleven members, including Dr. 
Lange, of Poland, who raised the matter, but excluding Mr. Gromyko, 
who abstained, have now agreed to set up a Committee of five ro 
inquire into the actual effect of the Franco regime on the inter- 
national situation and to suggest action, if necessary. It is very 
difficult to praise or blame this decision. Blame is best reserved for 
the initial step which brought the question before the Security 
Council at this time. What good could it do? Dislike and distrust 
of Franco’s Government are universal and unanimous, but no useful 
purpose is served by proposals to take immediate action against it. 
That way lies not unanimity, but inevitable disagreement. Even 
committee of inquiry cannot make a very useful positive contri- 
bution. The facts are known and opinions are set. Outside inter- 
ference can only strengthen Franco’s position inside Spain, as the 
recent three-Power pronouncement showed. And to regard him ” 
an international menace is to ignore the fact that he has no outsi 
support and to forget that Hitler and Mussolini are dead. ae 


Franco is a nuisance, and the more other countries quarrel about him 


the bigger the nuisance becomes. In the long run his regime cannot 
be tolerated, but until the Spaniards themselves act on that simple 
truth there is little other people can do except remain alert aa 


powerful. 


India—The Decisive Stage 

future of India are entering upon their 
British Ministers, the Viceroy, a Con- 
gress Party delegation led by Maulana Azad and a Muslim Leagu 
delegation led by Mr. Jinnah are about to discuss in Simla the, 
framework of a future Indian constitution. A rather surprisin 
fact is that Dr. Azad leads the Congress representatives. It 
true he is their President, but so far Mr. Jinnah has refused to 
have any contact with him on the ground that Dr. Azad, who is a 
Muslim, is a rebel against the cause of a separate Pakistan, and at 
one time it was felt thar Dr. Azad might stand down in favour 
of Pandit Nehru who stands at the centre of the Hindu element 
in Congress. If the acceptance of Dr. Azad represents a conces- 
sion by Mr. Jinnah, then it is all the more welcome for being the 
first he has made. So far he has carried his advocacy of a separate 
Muslim Pakistan to the extreme length of refusing to leave out 
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most critical phase. The 
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of it the purely Hindu sections of the six provinces which make 
it up and of giving himself some unpleasantly dictatorial airs. His 
latest contribution to settlement in India is a decision to keep every- 
body else waiting at Simla until Saturday while he deals with certain 
other business at Delhi. It now remains to be seen whether the 
basis at present suggested for the discussions will hold firm. 
That basis, so far as British India is concerned, is a constitutional 


pyramid having, at the top, an all-India union dealing with 
defence, external affairs, and communications; a middle tier 
consisting of two groups of provinces, one Hindu and one 
Muslim, exercising such powers as the individual provinces 


care to give them; and a bottom tier consisting of the provinces 
themselves and performing all the remaining functions of Govern- 


ment. A place would also have to be found for the Indian 
States which are not part of British India. If anything good 
comes of these discussions it will be largely due to the 


efforts of Sir Stafford Cripps, who has now all but achieved his 
aim of bringing the Hindu and Muslim leaders together. If 
there is trouble its source is most likely to be Mr. Jinnah, whose 
attitude contrasts unfavourably with the conciliatory tone of the 
more responsible members of Congress. And if there is trouble 
it is likely to be bad. India, at this critical stage in its history, is 
in a highly excitable state. 


The Health Service Bill 

In spite of the hostility displayed at the British Medical AsSoci- 
ation’s special meeting on Wednesday, the prospect of the general 
acceptance of the principles of the National Health Service Bill has 
been considerably advanced by the three-day debate on the second 
reading of the measure in the House of Commons. That was due 
largely to the moderate and reasonable tone adopted by the Minister 
of Health in introducing the Bill and to a striking speech by Sir 
Ralph Glyn, the Conservative Member for Abingdon, who has for 
thirty years been a Governor of Charing Cross Hospital, giving the 
Bill general support and appealing for the acceptance of the second 
reading without a division. The Conservative amendment proposing 
the rejection of the Bill was, however, duly moved by Mr. Willink, 
who criticised particularly the new territorial division into regional 
hospital boards and the alleged absence of free choice of doctor. The 
Bill will be given its real shape in the committee stage which now 
opens, and the prospect of the smooth working of the new service 
will depend largely on the readiness of Mr. Bevan to accept reason- 
able amendments, even when they involve considerable change in 
the original draft. There is, in particular, a strong case for recon- 
sideration of the transfer to the State of hospital endowments. They 
are, it is true, to be simply redistributed, not diverted to alien pur- 
poses, but in view of the decision that the State shall be responsible 
for the full maintenance of general hospitals it is much more equit- 
able to allow each hospital (except any that are necessarily being 
extinguished) to keep its own endowments than to hand them all to 
the Regional Board for the redistribution of the annual income on 
some new basis. If Mr. Bevan will meet constructive criticism 
fairly, and at the same time resist some destructive proposals from 
his own side, the Bill in its final form may command much more 
general support than at one time seemed likely. 


A Few More Houses 


The March contribution to the solution of the housing problem in 
England and Wales was not impressive—1,458 permanent houses 
and 4,029 temporary houses. In addition, 7,663 families were found 
homes in existing premises. The most that can be said for this was 
that it was a little better than February’s performance. Those whose 
determination to count their blessings carries them beyond houses 
which are to houses which are to be will be cheered to find that the 
number of permanent and temporary houses under construction went 
up by over 19,000 in March and that the number of sites completed 
during the month was nearly 32,000. But these blessings have 
another aspect. As the rate of building increases with the finer 
weather the drain on stocks of materials will almost certainly exceed 
the inflow of new production, and the growing building labour force 
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(624,500 on March 31st) may find itself without enough bricks and 
mortar to keep the job going. In view of last month’s revelation re 
brick production was far below demand, only a miracle can resi 
an acute shortage from developing. Equally dismal forebodings 
about cement, timber, paint and so on are at least equally justified by 
the known fact that the “ tooling-up ” part of the building programme 
has only recently been given close attention. Production bottle. 
necks have been broken before and they will no doubt be broken 
again. But until that happens work on many thousands of houses 
cannot begin; and the process of building still takes a long time 
It is difficult to see how any real impression can be made upon the 
shortage this year. 


Controlling Atomic Power 

A further stage in the control of nuclear fission was reached this 
week with the Government’s announcement that they are bringing 
in a Bill to nationalise all future developments of atomic energy—a 
step manifestly necessary if international control is ever to bea 
reality. This decision coincides with a report, just published by a 
commission appointed by the British Council of Churches under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. H. Oldham, called The Era of Atomic Power 
Both of them should be considered in conjunction with the American 
Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy, soon to be 
issued as a British White Paper and by far the most important 
document which has yet appeared on the subject. The Era of Atomic 
Power examines the dilemma that faces the Christian conscience if 
a way is not found of eliminating atomic weapons from national 
armaments. While admitting that “the renunciation by a nation of 
the power to defend its people and institutions against attack would 
be not the extension but the abandonment of democratic principles,” 
the report goes on to ask “whether civilisation can be defended by 
the means that would now have to be employed in its defence.” The 
immediate practical necessity is the banishment of the fear and 
suspicion which are poisoning international relations, partly owing 
to the policy at present being pursued in connection with atomic 
energy. The American advocacy of the creation of an international 
Atomic Development Authority must await the approval and, it is 
hoped, adoption of U.N.O. An international body can only succeed 
during the difficult preliminary planning if there is the will, amongst 
the great Powers, for it to succeed. If that will is absent, then, inevit- 
ably, in the words of The Era of Atomic Power, “ the mere discovery 
of the atomic bomb itself, even if it is never used, might well create 
such strains in our society as to destroy it.” 


Labour and Communists 

The Communist Party’s sole claim to political notice in this 
country has been its determination to make itself a nuisance. The 
Labour Party has been among the principal sufferers, and it is now 
making a bid to rid itself for good of the Communist Party's repeated 
applications for affiliation. The object of these applications is, of 
course, to secure the Communists a recognised place within the 
Labour Party, and the latest one has the support of the powerful 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. The Labour Party Executive's 
attempt to protect itself takes the form of a proposed amendment t 
the Party’s constitution. A new paragraph is to be inserted defining 
the sort of body which may not be affiliated to the Labour Party, 
drafted in such terms as to exclude the Communist Party but n0 
the trade unions, co-operative societies and local Labour Partes. 
As a demonstration of the fundamental allegiance of the Labour 
Party to democratic principles as opposed to the cynical brand 
of authoritarian nonsense favoured by the British Communists the 
attempt is praiseworthy. Whether it will succeed is another matter 





A completely watertight formula is very difficult to find, and the 
Communists will no doubt make further opportunities for time- 
wasting. But if the amendment goes through at the Labour Party’ 
Whitsuntide Conference they will find it harder to get a locus 
standi for these activities. Whatever may be said about the Labour 
Party’s qualifications as a potential manager of the country’s 
economic life it is at least doing its best to steer clear of that sub 
ordination of reason and personal freedom which is the 
characteristic of Communism everywhere. 
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THE PROBLEM OF 


PART from the value of its actual recommendations the 
A report on Palestine published on Wednesday has one highly 
satisfactory consequence. The fact that a committee appointed 
jointly by the British and American Governments, and consisting 
of equal numbers of British and American members, should have 
presented a unanimous report on Palestine, and one which so 
largely vindicates British administration in that country of in- 
soluble problems, is a substantial contribution to the removal of 
international friction. Americans are not as a nation chary of 
criticism, and a country with the largest Jewish population in the 
world is not likely to take a completely objective view of Jewish- 
Arab controversies. Great Britain has often been unfairly criticised 
in regard to Palestine, and the criticism not infrequently rested on 
inaccurate premisses. The issue of the Anglo-American report 
should materially change all that, particularly if out of the 
inevitable discussions of the report between Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Byrnes emerges some continuing consultation and co-operation on 
Palestine problems, such as the Prime Minister foreshadowed in 
the House on Wednesday. All this is gain, and we may be duly 
thankful for it. 

When we come to the actual recommendations regarding the 
future of Palestine judgement must be more reserved. It is no 
reflection on the members of the committee or the ability with 
which they have done their work to say that their success is rather 
in diagnosing problems than in solving them—and pretty accurate 
unofficial diagnoses were available already. The committee’s 
vindication of British administration in Palestine leads to the 
inevitable corollary that that administration must continue as it is 
for the present. It is hard to see what other conclusion could be 
reached, but it not merely perpetuates the heavy burden this 
Commonwealth is bearing but actually increases it, for it is all 
too probable that the issue of the report will in itself precipitate 
new inter-racial conflicts in Palestine. The fact that in 1944-45 
as the Commission mentions) {4,600,000 was spent on main- 
taining law and order in Palestine, against £550,000 on health 
and {700,000 on education, is some indication of the deplorable 
conditions that prevail. Till some part of the funds available can 
be transferred from the first category to the other two, particularly 
to the third, there is little hope of progress or the growth of 
mutual accommodation. The tragedy of the situation is that the 
Commission’s recommendations will do little to check the Jewish 
terrorism, of which the Colonial Secretary gave alarming par- 
ticulars in the House of Commons on Tuesday, and may do much 
to exacerbate the Arabs, who of late have been showing them- 
selves better citizens of Palestine than the Jews. 

That, it may be repeated, is no fault of the committee’s. It 
had to take the situation as it found it and make the best recom- 
mendations that seemed practicable. It had, moreover, to consider 
not Palestine alone, but Palestine in connection with the fate of 
displaced and homeless Jews in Europe. Here no full investigation 
was possible, for while the members of the committee were able to 
visit France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Greece and Switzer- 
land, as well as the non-Russian zones of Germany and Austria, 
they were forbidden entry to Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria ; nor, of course, were they able to study the position of 
Jews in Russia. On the basis of these limited enquiries they advise 
the immediate admission to Palestine of 100,000 Jews from 
Europe, priority being given to the aged and infirm, the very 
young and skilled workers ; all of these except the last-named 
category, it may be observed, will necessarily be a charge either 
on the Jewish community in Palestine or on the Government 
itself. In existing circumstances this proposal is reasonable, or 
would be if it were accompanied, as it unfortunately is not, by an 
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PALESTINE 


explicit declaration that there can be no question of the creation 
of a Jewish majority in Palestine. There is, indeed, rejection 
of the Jewish claim that Jews have some sort of prescriptive right 
to Palestine, but the dismissal of any form of constitution “ in 
which a mere numerical majority is decisive” can hardly be 
expected to give satisfaction to the Arab majority in the absence 
of any indication as to the form of government desirable. 

Altogether the report gives the impression that the committee 
is unable to get much further than hoping for the best. It was 
required by its terms of reference to make recommendations for 
ad interim handling of the problems of Palestine as well as for 
their permanent solution. On a permanent solution it has nothing 
to-say beyond what is implied by the conclusion that administration 
must continue under mandate as at present “ pending the execu- 
tion of a trusteeship agreement under the United Nations.” That, 
unquestionably, is looking in the right direction, particularly if 
it points to some partial transfer to other shoulders of the responsi- 
bility which rests so heavily on this country today. An Anglo- 
American joint trusteeship for Palestine under U.N.O. would be 
a bold, possibly an impracticable, experiment, but its possibility 
is well worth considering if America is willing to consider it. 
Meanwhile the committee advocates measures to raise the Arabs 
to the educational standards of the Jews; the creation by the 
Arabs of some form of self-governing community comparable to 
the Jewish Agency ; and a programme of agricultural and indus- 
trial development executed by the Government of Palestine in 
co-operation with Palestinian Jews and Arabs and the Govern- 
ments of neighbouring Arab States. All this is sound, though 
it raises certain financial questions whose solution is by no means 
obvicus. But the adoption of the recommendations as a whole 
would effect little advance towards a solution of the Palestine 
problem as a whole, while one further recommendation, calculated 
to leave Jews free to buy up Arab land at will, can hardly fail to 
stir up new antagonisms. 

Altogether the committee has been more successful in its 
approach to the question of Jews in Europe than to that of Jews 
in Palestine. The former are computed at about 500,000 in the 
countries to which the committee had access, and it is proposed, 
as stated, that 100,000 of these should be transferred to Palestine 
forthwith. As for the remainder, the committee is pessimistic 
about room being found for them anywhere else, though it still 
urges that closed doors should be opened. The great majority, 
it concludes, must stay where they are, and it accordingly presses 
the Governments concerned to insist that effect be given to the 
United Nations’ Charter provisions for universal respect for 
elementary human rights. This again is sound. It would be 
lamentable if the settlement in Europe, such as it may be, left 
us still with a continent in which Jews could not enjoy the same 
security and opportunities as other citizens. To assume such con- 
ditions now would argue a depressing and disastrous defeatism ; 
the wholesale emigration of Jews from Europe is out of the 
question. It is, as has been said, regarding Palestine itself that 
the solutions proposed seem questionable or inadequate. The 
country, it is contended, must be neither a Jewish nor an Arab 
State. That is a definite set-back for the Arabs, who have been in 
occupation for thirteen hundred years and represent today a 
proportion of two to one of the population. In face of that pro- 
posal there would appear to be little hope in the repeated insistence 
that in economic and other fields the Palestine Government should 
work with the neighbouring Arab States. The neighbouring Arab 
States are without exception solid in their demand that Palestine 
shall remain a predominantly Arab State—which is precisely what 
the committee insists that it must not be. That is the crux of the 
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problem, and though the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews 
(which would still leave the Jewish population little over 600,000 
as compared with over 1,000,000 Arabs) could be justified if 
coupled with firm assurances to the Arabs that continued immigra 
tion on a considerable scale would not be countenanced ; it is 
bound, in the absence of such assurance, to exacerbate existing 
animosities further. The British Government will have to weigh 
anxiously the risk involved in the admission of this 100,000, in 
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the knowledge that if it adopts the proposal only in part or pot 
at all it will inevitably incur criticism on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that British responsibility 
for Palestine remains unrelieved. It is not to be suggested that 
any other committee would have done better than this committee 
has. But after its report, as before it, a solution for Palestine 
has still to be discovered. It can only be hoped that it will be 
sought by Britain and America jointly. 
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A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE harvest of death this week has been heavy. The Times on 
Monday contained obituaries of the Dean of Westminster (the 
ticket I received on Wednesday for Lord Keynes’ memorial service 
bore the signature of the Dean, who had died on Sunday), Dr. J. L. 
Paton, former High Master of Manchester Grammar School, and 
Dr. Edward Thompson ; and that of Mr. St. John Hornby, the cul- 
tured presiding genius of the firm of W. H. Smith, followed on 
Tuesday. Space unfortunately forbids more than the barest tribute. 
J. L. Paton was a great headmaster of a great school, which had for 
by no means the chief of its distinctions the fact that it regularly 
rivalled Eton for the richest haul of open scholarships at Cambridge. 
No small part of that was due to the ground-work Paton laid ; but 
Old Mancunians will think of him more, I imagine, as a builder of 
character than as a shaper of scholars; he lived long enough in 
retirement to see his own successor succeeded. Edward Thompson 
was a man on whom a volume might well be written ; perhaps it 
will be. He had some vogue as a novelist, but it was, of course, as 
an authority on India that he was known and will long remain 
known. The book he wrote in partnership with G. T. Garratt (the 
bulk of the work being Thompson’s), Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in India, will long stand as the recognised authority on the 
subject with which it deals. Thompson did much to smooth out 
misunderstanding between Britain and Hindu India. His weakness 
was in taking too little account of Muslim India. He has died just 


wuhe he + le + ‘ y +; . 
when the possible realisation of his hopes for India is dawning 


. * * * 

‘he speech in which the Minister of Health introduced the National 
Health Service Bill in the House of Commons on Tuesday was, I 
1agine e best he has yet made in the House—certainly the best of 
constructive order. Mr. Aneurin Bevan can be as challenging and 
rovocative as any man when he chooses, but on this occasion he 
ery wisely did not choose. To say that his speech was convincing 
vould be to betray some bias—for it certainly did not convince the 


ficial Opposition. But it was studiously conciliatory ; expressed 





resistence, but no animosity, to the doctors’ claims ; it outlined the 
existing position and the need for change clearly and fairly ; it indi 
cated open-mindedness as regards the composition of the regional 
soards ; and it 1s perhaps most important of all—it created the 
mpression that the measure wher is law will be administered 
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and sympathetically 
sentences of the 


but in the event they proved to be no more than an instruc- 


sectional interests” in the first few 

speech, 

uve demonstration of a temptation successfully resisted. 
. . . . 

Far too little is known of those admirable institutions, the Forma- 
ion Colleges, of which five exist for the Army in Britain and three 
for the Army in different centres abroad. They represent the final 
* spit-and-polish” of education, which men can get in their last month 
before demobilisation—education calculated to brush up half-forgotten 
knowledge and technique and fit a man to start his civilian work again 
a good deal more easily and effectively than he otherwise could. At 
Formation Colleges (“ formation,” I gather, means something like 
“ rehabilitation ”) officers and other ranks are students side by side ; 
students of nearly everything—agriculture, building, engineering of 
various kinds, art, music, sculpture, architecture, the electric ‘and 
radio trades, carpentering, metal-work, with dressmaking and dress- 
designing and domestic science for the A.T.S. All this I watched 
with admiration in the course of a short visit to No. § Formation 
College at Luton Hoo. There about 700 men were putting in their 





month in the fine mansion belonging to Sir Harold Wernher, with 

Romneys (one at any rate) looking down on them from the walls, A 

month, of course, is not long enough, but to double the length of 

the course would be to halve the number of men taking advantage of 

it. As it is, something very well worth doing is manifestly being done. 
* * 7 * 

It is not very usual, though far from unique, for a layman to be 
chosen chairman of a body like the Baptist Union. It is still less 
usual for a distinguished lawyer to figure in that position, and perhaps 
less usual still for a chairman with such antecedents to make his 
presidential address so definitely spiritual in tone as that delivered 
bv Mr. C. T. Le Quesne, K.C., on Monday. Mr. Le Quesne, a 
Jerseyman who married a daughter of that well-known Baptist sur- 
geon Sir Alfred Pearce Gould, reverted to the old fundamental evan- 
gelical message that if men were to change society, above all if they 
were to turn the terrifying discoveries of modern science to beneficent 
rather than destructive ends and keep them under safe control, the 
first essential was that they should be changed themselves. The 
attempt to devise some newer and better gospel than that has met 
with small success, and it is in some ways an advantage that the fact 
should be proclaimed by a working layman 

* + * * 

It is the price ef the late Lord Keynes’ versatility that his death 

One of the most 


leaves important positions to fill everywhere 
important is the chairmanship of the Arts Council, which he did 
so much to create and foster. The Council is still in its early days 
and a bad appointment would be a disaster. It is no place for a 
mere administrator ; at the same time it is no place for an artist (in 
the broadest sense) weak at administration ; and the combination 
of the two necessary qualities is not easily discovered. One or two 
possible names suggest themselves (as they do for the still vacant 
British Council), but there would be little 
gained by canvassing them here. 
one suggests that the Arts Theatre which he founded 
should be renamed the Keynes Theatre. There is much to be said 
for that—except that Keynes himself beyond all question 


have opposed it. 


chairmanship of the 
To revert to Lord Kevnes, some- 


it Cambridge 


would 


* 7. . * 


The disappearance of a London theatre in these days is a serious 
loss, and whatever the merits of the moral disarmamentsplays which 
the Oxford Group, which has acquired the Westminster Theatre, just 
off Buckingham Gate, proposes to stage there, they will be small 
compensation for the loss of a house where the public has in recent 
years been served so well. It was at the Westminster, I believe, that 
Eugene O’Neill’s great plays Mourning Becomes Electra and Deswe 
Under the Elms were first introduced to London audiences, and 
the same is true of several notable Spanish plays. It might, indeed, 
be said of the Westminster that whatever was on there at the 
moment was sure to be worth seeing. With so many of the London 
theatres under syndicate-control, the existence of this independent 
house had a special value. 

* * os * 

I permitted myself a few words of comment a week or two ago on 
a fantastic and offensive article in a Soviet paper on the recent visit 
of the Dynamo football team to this country. I now learn from the 
Daily Worker, whose authority on such matters is high, that the 
writer of the article in question, a gentleman named Sinyavsky, has 
been jettisoned as a consequence of the effort in question. This 's 
satisfactory and should be recorded as such. JANUS. 
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PERPLEXED AMERICA—I 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


of war, is once more in full swing. Some interest-groups and 
their politicians fight it as the battle for the salvation of free enter- 
; is that for the survival of the New Deal. The man 
however—the worker, farmer, small business-man and 
employee—does not seem to have any particular name for it. Tv 
him it is simply a struggle for economic security against high prices 
ind the dangers of inflation and unemployment. For in his memory 
the great depression of the ‘thirties looms even larger than the second 
world war. His fear of another cycle of boom, bust and chaos is 
greater than that of another world cataclysm. Not only is it more 
mmediate to him, but he also begins to suspect that a fresh American 
depression, with its inevitable world-wide reverberations, might be a 
greater danger to a poorly secured world peace than any other inter- 


Aden: i S great domestic battle, suspended during four years 


prise ; other 
n the street, 


national complication 

To English visitors who have not been to the United States since the 
economic life today might seem to give no serious 
cause for such worries. They would find necessities and luxuries so 
abundant in the United States that it might take them some time to 
notice the comparative scarcity of certain kinds of meat and men’s 
wear, of motor cars, refrigerators and nylon stockings. They would 
note with some surprise that the quick reconversion to peace pro- 
duction failed to cause the anticipated large unemployment, although 
there is no war damage to repair and little if any obsolescent plant to 
Che looks of the well-fed, well-dressed people in town 
of crowded department stores, groceries, luxury shops, 
taurants would make it plausible enough to them 
should be two-and-a-half 


war, the country’s 


re-equip 
and country, 
cinemas and 1 
that the 
times higher than in 


retail sales 


as official statistics claim 


national volume of 
1935-39, 
1 buying spree would tell them that they need not 
ich their savings to finance their the national 


—too. is currently on a level two-and-a-half times as high as 


purchases, For 





true that since then prices have risen thirty 
Even so, 


it Was in 193 419 It is 
population has grown by ten per cent. 
the “average American” today gets two-thirds more in actual goods 
national income than he did at the height of th« 
period in’ American history, seventeen years ago 


The prospects of an even fuller life in the near future might strike 





invbody from England as dazzling. With reconversion scarcely 
mpleted, the physical volume of industrial production is already 
fifty per cent. above the 1935-39 average, and has broken all peac« 
time record Che farmers, in spite of the acute lack of machinery 
have planted ir-maximum acreage, and expect bountiful harvests 
with a good deal to spare for a hungry world. But much of thi 
var-increased industrial capacity is not yet in use, and the grea 
technolog Ivan of the war, with their enormous prospect 
© furthe have scarcely begun to be applied to industry 
ind agriculture. where thev can bring about a new era of unprece- 
jented pr ty lo sav nothing of the latent demand from 
broad f tically any American goods, the vast amount of 
cumulat American purchasing-power, in the form of liquid 
popular w Vil equal to one full annual national incom: 
ld seen irantee maximum employment and good profits fo: 
nside Finally, the public debt of the United State 
Gover iwh eight times as high as before 1940, would not 
by English standards, since it amounts only t 
qu { unnual national incomes 

lo An wever, things look far from rosy. They ackn 
| \ de rather than with pride, how much better off 
ley are tt! rest of the world. They, too, seem dazzled at 
he vista o r, better and cheaper production and much higher 
wing standard vhich their greatly increased industrial capacity 
ind the pr if new technology have opened up for them, They 
€ the n coming on with new records of production, sales 


ind earnit But boom, to their ears, still alliterates with bust, and 


mic and social chaos. It conjures up those dread 


inemployment, which have begun to dominate 
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their anxious discussions of the manifold flaws in the picture of 
present-day prosperity. Wondering whether it has to be the same 
sad sequence of boom-bust-chaos once again, they look around for 
safeguards that might be installed in the economic system before it 
is too late. And they find their views on this subject diverging 
according to political creed, with a good deal of misunderstanding 
ind even more misuse of terms and labels on both sides, 

The New Deal, adopted by Congress as a specific means of fight- 
ing the depression of the ‘thirties, but conceived by Roosevelt and 
his followers as a blueprint for permanent reforms of the American 
economic system, lost some of its meaning during the war. It has 
been whittled down by its opponents, who have now resumed their 
pre-war fight against its remnants, denouncing them as dangers to 
the unhindered onward march of prosperity ; while its old and new 
advocates try to revive it as the ideal protection against an otherwise 
inevitable economic crisis. Each camp interprets the faint danger 
distant economic horizon according to its original 
opinion of the New Deal, with its emphasis on social justice and 
security, on public works and Government interference in favour of 
maximum employment and stability. 

Ihe Americans of today who discuss these dangers, especially the 
small” people, are surprisingly different from those who stumbled 
into the great depression sixteen years ago, not quite knowing what 
was happening to them. The desire for “making good” and 
“getting on in the world” still drives on a good number of them. 
The mighty dollar still counts for much in their scheme of things. 
Risk and effort still seem worth taking in chasing after the dollar 
and the prestige it But the belief that prosperity auto- 
matically breeds prosperity is gone. The confidtnce that 
individual careers and fortunes wrecked through over-daring or bad 
luck can easily be resuscitated by climbing back on the whirling 
roundabout of perpetually booming business has disappeared. The 
old lure of independent ventures into business is gradually fading 
out, even among the younger generation, before a deeper yearning 
for economic security, and the stereotyped stories” of 
and films are becoming anachronistic in 
an economy that is more and more dominated by vast corporate 
Even the ablest industrial worker seems to have lost 
that feeling that he has a potential directorship in his overall pocket, 
him an individualist rather than a union en- 
He has come to rely much more than he used to do on 
ction to improve his living conditions in factories 


signs: on the 
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gives 
more 


* success 


the popular magazin 


enterprises 


which used to make 
thusiast 
strong collective 
which he can no longer hope to leave for a promising enterprise of 
his own 

The American of the ’twenties would have looked down in con- 
tempt on the American of today, who seems to set store by security 
rather than by “success,” and whose optimism 


d by a amount of 


ind slow progre 


ind enterprise are temper goodly old-world 
ind plain fear. The rugged individualist of the twenties 


solid labour unions, stub- 


cepticism 


would have frowned at the sight of huge, 
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bornly pitted again qually stubborn manager ombinations 
nh grim indu try-wide struggle S$ over wage issues tnat p vot on 
industry’s “ability to pay” rather than individual merits, and on a 
philosophy smacking of anything but the traditional free-economy 
precepts of the survival of the fittest. He would have pitied the 
men and women of 1946 who stand at the threshold of a new era 
t m dD 
magin ol 
divided h 
perma! pros] 
produ id im 
reckless, pioneering ‘tu 
It is against this b 
“ Europeanised ” Ar 
pungent national e 
n how recurrence 
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iS an increasing grim 
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< c swe ‘ prooviems of < a s < ol cw puoi 
SA ces I < eas g seemec oO be S ows Big hi s ess s 
AC The Civ s< ce iS Oad lherefore Public Boards « OO”C 
As an exercise in logic it had its flaws. But as an affirmation of hope 
was magnifice The Public Board was to have all the good features 
both big business and the Civil Service and none of the bad ones 
Yet in e face S$ prospect a few economists and political 
heorists we on carping. How was the Government to exercis¢ 
bodies without impeding their day-to-day 
1 and more important, how were Parliament 


the Government in its policy towards such 





and most general, what was the effect of this 


to be on the very existence and nature of 





and woiie its tate is the subject 











efore industry is monopolised 
~ Joh th ; rv member of the public is enabled to 
i po c aet ¢€, Ine ora ry member OF Ihe pudlic IS enadica & 
m his opinion as a result of the clash of views of the various 
erests concerned. It is not perhaps the best way to form an opinion, 
since no one may be particularly interested in presenting the whole 
uth, but, at any rate, certain aspects of the truth are presented 
which enable opinion to be formed. But once one of these semi- 
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ndependent bodies is set up, those in the industry cease to take part 





























slic discussion, Such discussion as there is takes place within the 
ganisatk nd news of the basis of the policies adopted by the 
reanisation and of the discussion which preceded their adoption 
vy leaks out from time to time. This is no substitute for the more 
ublic discussion which enables the ordinary citizen—and the 
dinary Member of P nent—to form his own opinion. There 
s one indispensable means whereby the ordinary citizen can be kept 
rmed, and that is a full, periodical and public enquiry into the 
R es and policies of the organisation concerned. It is therefor« 
gre ¢ ¢ Prime Minister should have refused to set up a 
< ec < ene I t oi its 
C ter e enc avou 
uc pe peste is a 
g wi of the 
factors which influence decisions on policy are 
acte¢ ) “ some utnorit ve enquiry 
d clar € issues s almost impossible for th 
s] d be done. However convenient 
€ of the day, there can 
s which would follow from igno 
such an t British institution 
general irability of such a periodical enquiry b« 
admitted, it might be argued 1 the ten vears since the Ullswater 
Committee reported there have no developments of such im- 
portance as to require another full-dress ry at the present time 


Such has been the effect of the present British arrangements that ‘1 
at nobody outside the fastness of Broadcasting 
B.B.C. has any changes 


to be public discussion 


nrea th 


Is Benerauy acceptca tf 
House knows, or 
in policy in mind on 
before their adoption. But in ten 
broadcasting one might have expected that 
it is not difficult to think of questions of sufficient importance to 
merit an enquiry. I will discuss four such questions. There are 
no doubt others, but these four will, I suffice to indicate the 
need for an enquiry into British broadcasting 

There is, first of all, the advent of frequency-modulation broad- 
asting. This form of broadcasting, generally known as FM, is 
already in operation in the United States and is being widely dis- 
cussed there. The great advantages which it possesses over standard 
or amplitude-modulation broadcasting are its greater fidelity in the 
reproduction of sound and its freedom from static, both man-made 
natural. There are disadvantages. A special FM receiver is 
The radius of reception from the transmitting station is 
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S tted IV 1 1034 a « Wrst Comme } Co ers Nade 
1938 d although development has been greatly |} ered by he 
“ € were in the 1 ed States in 1045 ove s FM tfams. 
? g ons 1d ) 600.000 receivers One fore ¢ possible 
Over-optimistic, is that within five vears from the end of the wa 
there will be soo FM transmitting statio n the Unifex States , 
ce ily ge proportion of the new receivers 10 be 


seems likely that 


ive both AM and 


nade w be able to rece M programm es. In the 
early days of a new invention it is not easy to divine the trud arr 
the rival claims of supporters and opponents. Furthermore, ther 
mav be certain technical factors which make the introduction of 


FM broadcasting more difficult in Great Britain than 
States But it 


committee of enquir 


the United 


seems minently subiect for investigat 








‘hen there is the question of the relation of broadcasting to educa 
tion. For many vears to come there is going to be an acute shor ape 
of well-trained teachers in our schools. It seems worth considering 


whether teaching in the 
to a much greate 
difficulties at present is 
B.B.C 
for other listeners, and consequently the extent to which b 
used in education is limited \ 
would be for education authorities to run 


it would be,.possible to supplement 
extent by 
that 


ho 
SCNOOD!S 


reliance on broadcasting One of the 


broadcasts to schools made hy th 


have to be sandwiched between broadcasts which 








can be extremely 


arrangement 





broadcasting systems, using FM broadcasting as i 


in the United States (where all broadcasting is not in the hands 


advertisers). These educational broadcasting systems could broad 


able to supplement 





cast throughout the day and would be 


in the schools. The cost of such systems would not k 
prohibitive. It has been estimated that th« 
prices) of a state-wide educational FM broadcasting svstem for th 
State of New York would work out at about 4d 
tion for equipment and installation cost 
day 


The need for 
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of teachers 
cost (based on pre-wa 
per head of popula 
s, While operating and m 

8-hour would work out at 


tenance costs for an 


head of population per annum such an aid in Britis 
that the feasibility 


Britain shoul 


great, and it would seem desirable 


educ ition 1S 


of such educational broadcasting systems in Great 
be examined. 

financing of the broadcasting 
the 


desirable to know in mor 


A further neerns the 
Recently, the Government 
It would be 
detail the grounds on which this was done 
have had to be eliminated or reduced in quality if the licence fe 


had been left at ten shillings, and in what ways would the programmes 


question co 


service imnounced doubling of the 
cost of the wireless licence 


What programmes would 





have been improved if, as has been suggested, the fee were raised t 
thirty shillings? It is impossible to reach conclusions on a que 
tion of this sort unless one is given information on the differences 
that would be made to the programmes by altering the fee. The 
B.B.C. has been cautious in revealing the details of its finances and 
its accounts have had many critics. The whole question of the 
finance of broadcasting in Great Britain is in need of further invest 
gation. Finally there are the problems of regional broadcasting. It 
has been a constant complaint of the various regions that thei 
particular needs are not adequately catered for, and before the wal 
there was a growing demand for greater regional autonomy The 
recent debate on Scottish broadcasting shows that this feeling 1s st? 
very much alive. How far is this criticism valid? A full enquiry 
surely called for. 

The foregoing examples of questions that need to be investigate 
are sufficient in themselves to establish the desirability of an enquit} 
into British broadcasting. But it can now be argued that there 
no time for such an enquiry before the Charter expires at the enc 
of the year. The Ullswater Committee which was appointed = 
April, 1935, was not able to issue its report until February, 1936 
nearly a year later. This may indeed be a decisive reason agains 
holding an enquiry this year. In what way can the evident need fe 
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THE SPE¢ 
an enquiry be reconciled with this particular difficulty? I suggest 
that this can be done by renewing the B.B.C.’s Charter on this occasion 
not for ten years, but for one year, and, in the meantime, setting 
up a committee to inv estigate the problems of British broadcasting. 
This will ensure that when the next debate on the renewal of the 
Charter occurs nformed discussion 


THE OUTLOOK IN CHINA 


will be possible to have an 


By E. M. GULI 
N a few days’ time—this coming Sunday if civil war does not 
| interfere with the official programme i National Assembly is to 
meet in China to adopt a permanent constitution If the Assembly 
is constituted as agreed between the Government and the Communists 
+» the beginning of the year it will include, amongst nominated 


Nationalist 


Party ; 190 representatives of the Communists ; 120 representatives 


members, 220 representatives of the Kuomintang, or 





of the Democrat Leagues and 10 representatives of the Youth 
Since 1931 China has been living under a provisional consti- 
idopted in June that year to mark the end of the military, 
und the beginning of the political, stage of the Nationalist Party’s 
tutelary rule, which was established in 1928 after a successful expedi 


he military rulers of North 
sturn to give pl ace to a more 
the proposed 
constitution promulgated on 
known in China as 


” because it was promulgated on the fifth 


tion under Chiang Kai-shek against 1 
Now th has m it 
régime 

represented by a draft 


China politic al stag 
democrat! 

régime was 
Mav sth, 1936 
the “ five-five 
day of the 
ynother of the 


Until about three months ago 


Latterly, however, this drait 
onstitution 
fifth 
poms 


considerable criticism, 


Communists being the 


month—had met with 
agreed to with the 
appointment of a revisory Commission China’s leading newspaper, 
he Takungpao, said last February that the draft gave the people no 
real power, and could not serve as a constitutional blue-print. Yet 
prior to the war Sun Fo. who was chairman of the Legislative Yuan, 
ind is largely responsible for the draft, claimed that it represented 
“the harmonisation of the bequeathed teachings of our late leader,” 
his revered father, Sun Yat-sen 

The war, it ms. has made as big changes in China’s governmental 
jeas as in those of other countries, though how far the revolt against 


tas actually gone 


the Kuomintang’s tation of Sun’s doctrines 


Amongst the latter was the view that 


interpre 


1 


§ not ul in China repre 
sentative government has led to intolerable evils If we want to 
difficulties of democracy we must build a new machinery 


different things. 


solve the 


principle that sovereignty and ability are 


upon the | 


The people must have sovereignty, the machine must have ability 
and power.” The Kuomintang’s interpretation of this in the “ five- 
five constitution ” was to assign to the people the four powers which 
Sun had said that 

fficials, 
but to restrict their exercise to a Congress which should 


thev ought to have—those of electing and 


“recalling ” initiating and pronouncing a final opinion on 
legislation 
meet only on n three vears for a month, or in exceptional circum- 
stances two. The “ five-five constitution” provided, moreover, that 
the personnel of the chief executive organ—the Executive Yuan 


should not be elected but appointed by, and made responsible to, the 
President, and it omitted any description of the way in which the 


“recall” of an unpopular or inefficient official was to be achieved. 
Today the limitations upon the people’s sov ereignty are under fire. 
Recent P1 messages from Washington indicate some of the 
changes that have accordingly been made in the “ five-five draft.” 
One message said that there is to be a bicameral legislature, a body 


hitherto known as the Control (or Censors’ Yuan) performing the 
function f a Senate, and the Legislative Yuan those of 
a Lower Ho former will be elected by pro- 
vincial = and latter by “people at 
Executive Yuan or Cabinet will be repre- 
parties As far as nomenclature goes, it 
would not be difficult to adapt the “ five-five draft” in this way. One 
is inclined wonder, however, whether the description just alluded 
changes or only an Americanisation of the relevant 
Passage , iraft 


; that the 
regional assemblies, the 
large,” and that the 


sentative o 


to represent r 
For that provides for an elected legislative and 
Yuan. the election of both bodies being entrusted 
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to the People’s Congress. Moreover, an Executive Yuan or Cabinet 
could be representative of all parties and yet be appointed by, and 
to, the President, Chiang Kai-shek. The 
question seems, rather, to be whether the “ five-five draft” has been 
so changed provide for a popularly elected 
Assembly that will meet oftener, and for longer, than once in three 
years for a month or 
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responsible essential 


as to Congress of 


Unless such change has been 
wanted the 


ut the most two 
which Sun Yat-sen 
will be theirs on paper only 


made, three of the four powers 


pe yple to have 
There can be no doubt that the Communists represent one of 
sense. Yet it 


1 mistake to see in their criticism of the “ five-five consti- 


the factors which have enlivened China’s democratic 
woultd be 
tution” more than criticism of an interpretation They, too, base 
Three Principles 

Kuomintang, but 
correctly 
finds its sanction in his criticisms of Western 


aid Mao Tse-tung in his 1945 


« 


themselves on Sun’s Phey quote him as often 


and as piously as the they claim to quote and 


understand him more The “new democratic system” 


whi h th Vv vdAVvoK ite 
democracy “We 


report to the se 


lo not propose,’ 
enth national congress of his followers, to set up 


an old democratic political system. Instead, we want to set up a 
political system based on the United Front, in which all democratic 
classes collaborate He proceeded to define 
centralisation, with 


assemblies making decisions on 


this system as one of 


* democratic various grades of peoples’ 
idministrative policy and electing 
It was, he said, “a centralisation of power based 


at the same time democracy directed by central- 


the Government 





on democracy and 
ised power.’ 
Those who find no difficulty in seeing the practical implications 
of that description—which might well have been taken from one of 
Sun Yat-sen’s lectures, though in point of fact it does not occur in 
them—may not, perhaps, agree with the view that the 5th of this 
month is likely to break upon a somewhat complicated situation, even 
if the position in Manchuria has been satisfactorily settled by then. 
The rendered all the greater by the clauses 
of the constitution,” which purport to embody the third 
of Sun’s principies, that of the people’s livelihood. Amongst the 
clauses is one reading (as officially translated), “In readjusting the 
distribution of land, the State shall be guided by the principle of 
land-owning farmers and_land-utilising 
As a pamphlet recently published by the London office 
of the Chinese Ministry of Information shows, 53 per cent. of the 
farmers in 22 provinces are tenants and part-owners only. True, 
landlords not infrequently own only the sub-soil, the tenant being 
the owner of the surface of the land. 


likelihood may be 
“ five-fiv 


protecting 
owners.” 


Yet, in view not only of this 
percentage, but of the fact that 75 per cent. of farms are less than 
five acres in size, that interest on loans not infrequently amounts to 
100 per cent. per crop season—four or five months—that the money- 
lenders are often landowners, and that an increasing amount 
is owned by absentee owners, there may well be considerable dis- 
inclination amongst the Communists to vote for a constitution which 
entrenches thoroughly, and no less disinclination 
ymongst the landlords to see the entrenchment weakened or omitted 
altogether. It has been reported, it is true, that both farm rents and 
interest rates are to be lowered, but that was 
Kuomintang twenty years ago. 

It is very desirable that the continuity of : 
Communist question should be kept in mind. The declaration of the 
first national congress of the Kuomintang in 1924 contained the 


following sentences: 


f land 


landlords so 


“The Kuomintang stands for the policy that those peasants who 
have no land should be given land by the nose of 
peasants who have no capital and are 1 
rates of interest shall be supplied by the 
rural banks.” 

At that time the Communist Party had existed in China for three 

or four years only. It had, however, gr f 

the arrival of the Russians Karakhan 


acquired great influence over Sun Yat-sen, v 









of the necessity of admitting the Communists 
and of winning the support of the peasantry 
quoted above. 

Its pledges might have b 
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united front which he thus created. With his death in 1925, however, 
there was an immediate outbreak of rivalries. For a time Borodin and 
the Left triumphed, Chiang Kai-shek, it is essential to remember, 
co-operating with Borodin. The northern expedition set forth, 
rapidly capturing Hankow and Wuchang. With success came unre- 
strained extremism. Labour ran riot in industrial centres, peasant 
unions sprang up like mushrooms, landlords were dispossessed, the 
Russians overplayed their hands. Chiang and the extremists split. 
There followed one of the bloodiest reactionary movements in modern 
history, and then years of civil war, during which the Communists 
fought their way to the north-west. Civil war and increasing danger 
from Japan naturally impeded domestic reform. 

Now the Communists, with few pleasant memories of co-operation 
with the Kuomintang in resisting Japan, are entrenched in Manchuria, 
a rich land as large as France and Germany combined, where amid a 
population of 30,000,000 peasants there are ample space and material 
for the kind of government they want to develop. And they have 
said that they will not take part in the National Assembly on the 5th 
unless they are satisfied with the position assigned to them in Man- 
churia. Clearly, the outlook in China has disconcerting possibilities. 


CONSULS OF THE FUTURE 
By SIR GODFREY FISHER. 

DIPLOMAT?’S functions are fairly well known—keeping the 

peace of Europe was once said to be the principal one—but a 
consul’s are usually shrouded in mystery. Now that the identity of 
the Consular Service is being merged into that of one general Foreign 
Service the necessity that we should know exactly what we are doing 
requires an attempt to dispel the mystery. It is partly due to the 
inappropriate choice of the title. Gibbon refers somewhere to the 
strange transition by which the name of the chief magistracy of 
Rome was applied to “the humble duties of a commercial agent,” 
and it has also been used by European municipalities and Fascist 
militiamen. The name conveys no definite suggestion of a consul’s 
duties, except perhaps through popular confusion with “counsel” 
or “council,” and few people have any clear idea regarding them, 
possibly because they are of so wide a range and vary considerably 
in different parts of the world. The Consular Instructions of nearly 
a century ago put them succinctly: While the principal object of 
the consul’s appointment is “ for the protection and promotion of the 
commercial interests of Her Majesty’s subjects” the consul “ must 
perform any service and be prepared to furnish any information that 
may be required.” The position has remained substantially unchanged 
\ d iV. 

There has been little change, too, 
our consuls over that period. They consisted in their insufficient 
remuneration and unsatisfactory status as compared both with thei 
fellow-countrymen in the diplomatic service and also with many 
of their foreign consular colleagues. Fortunately under the new 
scheme these grievances will largely become obsolete. The Foreign 
Service will now include both services, and financial arrangements 
should prove much more equitable and generally satisfactory. Pos- 
sibly, too, at long last, reciprocal consular treaties will be entered 
nto with other countries, and our consuls will no longer be at such 


in the principal grievances of 


disadvantage as regards privileges and status. 
The Consular Service in its modern form may be said to hav: 
come into being just forty years ago, when entrance by competitive 


age-limits were Prior to that 





introduced. 
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appointments were made by nomination, so that until 1914 the 
Service took its tone largely from the old haphazard methods of 
appointme still remained of the days when John 
Brig dt zn policy had developed into “a gigantic 
system of ou for the aristocracy” and younger sons 
were often gl a refuge in one of the choicer posts 
* shooting-and-fishing consulates ” as they were called. Considering 
the casual method of recruitment, penurious treatment and lax 
pervision, the system—within its modest limits—worked reasonably 
we b e outbreak of war in 1914 provided an unexpected 
test and threw an almost intolerable strain on a service trained in 
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of the older officers were unequal to the strain, and some actual} 
succumbed to it. But from 1919 onwards, when another importay 
change in the organisation and a great improvement in Conditions 
took place, the modern Consular Service really came into its own 
and, I think, proved its worth under the searching test of the las 
war. The change-over to the new system now affords a great oppor. 
tunity for not merely consolidating but further developing the Bains 
so made. 7 

The creation of one Foreign Service, to include diplomats, consy, 
and Foreign Office officials, should greatly facilitate the work of 
administration and organisation, and consulates should especially 
benefit from better administrative facilities at headquarters. fo 
the first time personnel will be the care of a special section of th 
Foreign Office, where formerly one small department dealt wih 
all questions concerning consuls and consular affairs and a numbe; 
of miscellaneous matters as well. Whereas, too, this work wa 
largely performed by men who had no practical experience of 
consular matters, an increasing number of experienced consylg 
officers will now take part in the administration. Reorganisation of 
the machinery of the Foreign Office is probably one of the chie 
needs today. Its greatest apparent defects are long delay in getting 
results and the absence of personal responsibility, with the dis 
appointing result that, in spite of the extraordinary advance jp 
facilities for communication, business is done no more—probabh 
less—expeditiously than before 1914. The routine of officialdom, 
with its tendency to choose the easier course and reluctance to face 
awkward facts or plan for the future, is especially detrimental 
consular work, which frequently calls for rapid decisions, often very 
responsible ones, that cannot be relegated to the category of 
“ hypothetical questions.” 

A very encouraging feature in what offers a bright picture js 
the most important of all, namely, the type of man on whom the 
success and prestige of the Foreign Service will depend in years to 
come. No one could fail to be impressed with the general standard 
of keenness and efficiency of its younger members, many of whom 
have had an invaluable opportunity of experience during the late 
war. The problem will be to devise the best plan for utilising and 
developing their special qualities and ensuring an ample flow of 
suitable recruits. The latter should present little difficulty, given 
reasonably attractive conditions of service and wise methods of 
selection over as wide a field as possible, but while the removal of 
the artificial barrier between consuls and diplomats should make for 
closer co-operation and greater flexibility, the amalgamation of the 
services may involve special problems and possible pitfalls. There 
is the risk that where staffing is concerned diplomatic posts may bk 
strengthened at the expense of consulates, and the best officers may 
try to concentrate on diplomacy as offering better opportunities for 
distinction, whereas it must be borne in mind that capitals are not 
necessarily the most important or vital centres of a country. The 
volume of work at consular posts such as New York or Shanghai has 
in normal times probably been greater than at any legation and 
many of our embassies. F 

An even greater danger lies in the péssible mis-application of the 
modern tendency towards specialisation. One would imagine that 
the successful ambassador would be one enjoying a wide range ol 
knowledge and experience, supplemented by the knowledge and 
counsel of technical advisers when required. Certainly 3 
consul with his multifarious duties cannot afford to concentratt 
on any particular branch of his work. But at the 
the success of either a diplomat or consul must largely depend 
on his thorough knowledge and appreciation of the people and 
ccuntry in which he is stationed. 
have not made for efficiency or smooth running, while the highly 
specialised consular services in the Levant and Far East have bees 
abolished. Ignorance of language and local customs and sensibilities 
obviously makes for misunderstandings, and it seems hard to believe 
that the appointment of a consul for a period of only two or thre: 
years to a post in China or Turkey or Scandinavia or South Americ: 
can serve any useful purpose other than to train him for furthe 
service in the same area. Since psychology counts for so much 
international relations, can we face with equanimity the prospect ¢ 
having to conduct our affairs with some of the greatest world power 
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_Russia or China for example—through the medium of inter- 
preters? It should be possible with far-sighted systematic plan- 
ning to build up services which would be specially qualified to serve 
such large and _ os areas as South America, North America, 
Russia and the other Slav countries, the Levant, the Far East, etc. 
From consuls trained in this manner important diplomatic posts 
could be filled, and it would surely be invaluable that a counsellor 
or ambassador at, say, Moscow or Buenos Ayres or Rome or Tokyo 
should have had a thorough previous experience at consulates in 
different parts of the country in question. 

A consul’s work is by no means purely formal or official. It is 
also of great practical value and human interest. In addition to 
performing abroad many of the normal duties of our Government 
departments and of a notary public, he is largely engaged in pro- 
moting friendly relations with the officials and people of the country 
in which he is stationed and in participating in the varied activities, 
patriotic and philanthropic, of the local Brtish community. At 
many posts, too, he may be called on for a large measure of extra- 
official work, similar to that of a vicar of a large parish, in contri- 
buting to the welfare and peace of mind of his fellow-countrymen. 
His semi-official work is at least as valuable as his strictly official 
duties, since the efficiency of the post (and its value as a commercial 
agency) depends largely on the co-operation and goodwill of local 
organisations and individuals and its prestige on its public relations. 
In these days, when the necessity for constantly expanding our 
foreign markets has never been so urgent, our Foreign Service 
should offer an ideal opening for those young men with suitable 
qualifications who are looking for a life not only of varied interest 
but of real usefulness and public service, who are impatient perhaps 
of the somewhat cramped and conventional round in their home- 
land and who can derive satisfaction from the knowledge that on 
their interest and patriotic endeavour the future welfare and prestige 
of this country will largely depend. 


CHURCH PARADES 
By THE REV. J. N. DUCKWORTH * 

OW that the Secretary of State for War is considering how best 

to give effect to his decision that compulsory church parades 
in the Army shall be abolished, it would be well to survey the new 
situation that confronts the Church, and the new tactics she must 
employ if she has still to urge her troops forward with the cry of 
“Onward, Christian soldiers.” It is significant that no widespread 
or vociferous demand has been made by the troops themselves for 
the abolition. There is no doubt that most of the officers and men 
enjoyed the parades—at any rate in war-time. They were conscious 
of being defenders of the Motherland, often feeling that they 
were doing more than the civilians themselves in the matter of fight- 
ing and praying. And when they prayed and sang in church it was 
with a gusto that was implicit in a consecrated cause. Certainly 
there have been impressive demonstrations of mass religious fervour 
at large military assemblies, and after the parades even the most 
recalcitrant objectors have expressed unexpected appreciation. 

That the parade has now been abolished as such has, however, 
caused universal relief, if not joy, amongst the troops, and even 
the ranks of the clergy can scarce forbear to cheer. It was always 
a sore point, even with the most earnest of Churchmen, that the 
perfunctory act of militarised worship should be interlarded with so 
much “spit and polish ”+and so little real religion. The prepara- 
tions of the day before, the long waiting on the day and the almost 
compiete subordination of the religious motive to military precision 
and smartness caused irritation to the soldier, and a certain amount 
of genuine misgiving to any Padre who really gave a moment of 
deep thought to his position as a father in God to those to whom 
he was sent as a minister to proclaim the truth that should make 
them free. There was, of course, a genuine hostility on the part of 
some, who, despite the fact that they had declared their religious 
denomination on attestation, preferred not to be reminded of it any 
more, either in the fullness of life or in the throes of death. For 








& The writer of this article, who coached the Cambridge boat in 1924-5-6, 
Was a Prisoner of War with the 2nd Cambridgeshires in the Far East 
from 1942 to 1945. 
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them the triumph is complete. The charter of liberty for which they 
fought has come nearer to realisation than they had ever dared to 
hope. They have won freedom of religion—freedom not to practise 
it in the Army, as in civilian life. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the new situation which 
will cause grave misgivings in the minds of many earnest Church- 
men. Any Government could, and should, have taken steps long 
ago to abolish the obnoxious parade. It can only be regarded as 
one up to the present Government that it has once more proclaimed 
itself as a healer of old sores and a redresser of old abuses in the 
body politic. But that it should be the lot of the present God- 
fearing Secretary of State for War, despite the fact that he has said 
that no harm is intended to religion, to cut the already-frayed tow- 
line between the tug of Government and the battered shipwreck of 
the Church is by no means a happy augury for the status of the 
Church in the councils of the nation: there are some who hope 
that she will flounder and sink, but she will not. Yet the principle of 
the new emancipation of the soldier’s Sunday is good, as long as 
those who still wish to follow the precepts of their religion—as far 
as Sunday worship is concerned—are given the time, the incentive 
and the opportunity to do so. The Padre’s Hour is still to be main- 
tained ; but an average appraisal of such an institution seems to indi- 
cate that it is the rallying-ground of the religious malcontents rather 
than the constituent assembly of the faithful and true. It is, of 
course, incumbent upon the Padre to see that those who come to 
scoff remain to pray. This almost-sacred hour should at any rate 
ensure that some of the troops, who will not now take any steps to 
avail themselves of his formal ministrations on Sundays, will be able 
to hear him “ off the record” at least once a week. 

Be that as it may, the abolition of compulsory religious observance 
is a good thing, and for some very valid reasons. Past history—if 
only men would learn from it—has shown that where religion of 
any form has been thrust down the throats of human beings it has 
failed to find a place in their hearts. The process of making people 
religious has been as damaging to religion’s vital call to the souls of 
men as it has been to the reputation of those who have tried to stamp 
it out. After all, religion, the Christian religion—and that is what 
the Briton is most interested in—proclaims first and foremost the 
importance of the individual personality-of man in the sight of God. 
It also proclaims that man has a free will—free to choose the 
clemency and mercy and love of the God of his salvation, or to 
refuse it to his own soul’s great peril. It is arguable that, once 
he has made this choice, he surrenders his will and his actions to 
the chosen oracle of Divine Omnipotence. It is arguable further that, 
if the Church were so identified with the State, then she would 
have every right to compel her soldiers, and her civilians for that 
matter, to join in the cultus of her professed religion. Every 
schoolboy knows that such a state of ecclesiastical bliss ceased to 
exist in those far-off Elizabethan days. It follows, then, that it is 
bad for the State to say to the soldiers, “ You must go to church 
because you say you are C. of E. Come on, stick to your religion! ” 
It is not very good for the Church to have to insist, “ Because you’ve 
said you’re C. of E., the State says you’ve got to go to church.” No 
Christian, no religionist of any kind, will become a good one by 
coercion, and it would be well to mark in passing that in this present 
age of concentrated soul-snatching conversion by coercion usually 
ends in reversion through revulsion. 

What, then, must the Church do now in the Army? The answer 
is not sO easy as it seems at first sight. We shall have to wait to 
see what happens when “ voluntary services” begin. A few men, 
in sympathy with the Padre—if he is a good fellow, and he usually 
is—will continue to fulfil their religious obligations, but their motive 
will be only on a human plane, and because they have no depth of 
spiritual earth they will silently fade away. There always will be the 
submerged tenth who are the earthly rock upon which the outward 
and visible body of the Church must be built. There will always 
be the curious who will look in at services now and then. The fully 
devout will, as ever, be mindful of their sacramental obligations, and 
many more will embrace this discipline of life. Religious denomina- 
tions outside the Church of England (which forms much the greatest 
part of professed Army religion) will not be faced with the same 
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uncertainties amongst their adherents, because the keenness of a 
minority tends to mak: it more faithful to its ideals, and more 
anxious to express itself in personal witness, than an over-weighty 
majority not at all conscious of its potential! strength. 

As for immediate reaction, experience has shown in the case of 
the universities that the graduation of the schoolboy from the school 
chapel to the glorious liberty of the college chapel has not pro- 
duced a great influx into the latter. Such a lapse is generally 
ascribed by the undergraduate to the fact that he had too much 
religion at school, and has therefore developed spiritual indigestion. 
The ex-soldier also explains his lack of preference for the services of 
his parish church by the same argument, but from different preniises. 
But, by and large, when the corporate dignity of the college has to 
be established ecclesiastically, the undergraduate will usually be 
there in chape! to maintain it. It seems that, when compulsory 
worship ceases, the emancipated do not flock into the college chapels 
at the universities. At best, it can be said that school religion forms 
part of the integrated loyalty to the school, and as such is not 
resented. It breaks down, however, when that loyalty is transferred. 
But we are treading on dangerous ground. Who can say that com- 
pulsory religion if good for one body is good for all? In affairs 
which concern the soul we cannot be our own judges, nor can the 
Church, however infallible her claims to Divine Authority, do any- 
thing but plead, appeal, invite obedience, as did the One who was 
lifted up to draw all men unto Him. 

The services will go on in the Forces, and the attendances at 
them, now that the unexpired portion of resentment has been cleared 
away, will be on about the same level as those in ordinary civil life. 
A new problem, however, faces the chaplains of all religious denomi- 
nations. They will have to exercise missionary zeal, and seek ever- 
increasing contact with their flock in barrack-room, sports-field and 
canteen. They will henceforth be known by the fruits of their good 
works. The Church in the Army will be like the Africa of Living- 
stone ; she will long for pious missionaries to come amongst crowds 
of men, fretting under necessary conscription, or contriving to kill 
time in armies of occupation by means which no humanist would 
ever disguise as religious or moral. 

It now remains to be seen whether those who protested that 
church parade was the chief cause of their lack of zeai for religion 
will practise with manifest devotion the faith for which their fathers 
died, and which in effect claims to make them free. What a field 
white to harvest for the Padres! The night of dark compulsion for 
the Churchman is far spent; the day of enlightened freedom is at 
hand. For their encouragement, the experience of P.O.W. camps 
in the Far East has shown that there is no lack of zeal and devotion 
when the need of religion is real and apparent. Many men whos 
would have been the first to object to a parade flocked willingly to 
the uncompelled—but sometimes enemy-hindered—ministrations of 
the Church. Many men, now firmly indoctrinated with the spiritual 
and social obligations of a practised Christianity, gladly tell of their 
conversion in prisoner-of-war camps. 


MAN-POWER ON THE LAND 
By FRANK SYKES 

HE recent debate on agricultural man-power was inconclusive. 
However, it did serve to make public the relevant figures. The 
plain facts are that agriculture is short of labour to meet its present 
commitments—this despite the employment of 146,000 prisoners-of- 
war and of 35,000 members of the Women’s Land Army. The per- 
manent agricultural staff on the farms has fallen by 36,000 since the 
outbreak of war. Although 50,000 erstwhile farm-workers have yet 
to be demobilised under Class “ A,” the Minister of Agriculture does 
not expect more than thirty or forty thousand of these men to return 
to the land. The use of prisoners-of-war as labour on our farms long 
after the war has ended smacks of slave labour, and the public 
conscience may not stand for it much longer. The Women’s Land 
Army, like the old soldier, slowly fades away. Thus, before the 
harvest of 1947, by present standards, it seems as if the industry will 
be short by about 150,000 workers, and this calculation makes no 
allowance for a call-up of those hitherto exempt from military service 
or for a wastage which might be expected as a result of the abnormally 
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large proportion of those employed being in the high age-groups, Ip 
other words, agriculture will face the peace with much the same 
man-power as at the beginning of the war, but with orders to maintain 
production at the peak. p 

Taking a short view and recognising the fact that we live ip, 
hungry world, one finds the position serious; but the long-term 
balance is not all on the debit side of the ledger. Unless it is our fate 
to live in a world permanently short of cereals and dollars, much of 
our marginal land must soon grow more milk, mutton and beef, which 
would absorb less labour than it does at present. If agriculturg 
machinery were more readily available, mechanisation of the farm 
could be intensified. The future size of our agricultural industry 
will inevitably be smaller than at present. The extent to which jt 
may shrink depends on the efficiency which the industry may 
achieve over the next few years, on the success or failure of our 
export drive and to some extent on the trend of political thought— 
all factors which are hard to predict. But if agriculture is to sur- 
vive at all, production per man must rise. The post-war output 
of a pre-war labour staff on our farms already represents a consider. 
able increase in production over the 1938 level, and output per man 
will rise further as farms are keyed to economic production, as opposed 
to maximum production as at present. It is quite possible to have a 
much larger agricultural industry in terms of output as compared with 
1938, even with fewer men and women employed on the land. 

Farmers, except through the war years, have~ been accustomed 
to an ample supply of labour, with the result that only recently has 
the skill of the first-rate farm-worker come to reap a reward appre- 
ciably higher than the minimum wage. Nowadays, a good head 
cowman can earn a wage which will compare favourably with that 
earned by the townsman, the reason being that the demand is far 
greater than the supply. Equally, such a man is usually well 
housed, and enjoys much the same amenities as the townsman 
because he can afford to pick his job. One herdsman of my ac 
quaintance has a brother, a tailor working in London, who spent 
a holiday with him on the farm. Not unnaturally there was a dis- 
cussion as to which was the better off. It was agreed that they 
both worked much the same hours, if travelling-time were taken 
into account, but that the cowman earned about £1 per week more 
money if rent, rates and fares were taken on balance. 
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Conditions vary from farm to farm, but the minimum rate of 
wages is too often the standard rate. Those men with 
skill who are capable of high output are kept on a low scale until 
they decide to offer their labour where it is better appreciated ; or, 
on occasion, the farms lack the organisation which would allow such 
men the opportunity to learn to achieve a high output. Many pro- 
gressive farmers realised long ago that the highly paid expert farm- 
worker provides the cheapest labour if measured in terms of pro- 
duction. It remains for the average farmer to discover this truth, 
and a shortage of labour in the industry may well help him to d 
so. The Farm Workers’ Union now demands a minimum wage of 
£4 Ios. a week, but, if the minimum wage is to remain near-about 
the standard wage, even this rise of £1 per week over the present level 
would do little to attract to the land the type of man the industry 
will need most in the future. When the world food-supply returns 10 
normal the drift from the land may provide its own cure, but a general 
scaling-up of wages to compare with skill will take time. Rural housing 
and the lack of amenities deter any flow of labour out of the Forces. 

For the next harvest the Women’s Land Army and German 
prisoners will see us through. There remains the question of how 
farmers can maintain production at the present level until the 1947 
harvest is garnered. Ploughing orders are ready to be sent out 10 
farmers in order that the cereal acreage may be maintained at the 
present high level. It is not too early for us to be told who will help 
harvest these crops when they are sown. To the townsman this 
concern with the distant future may seem unreasonable, but orders 
from the War Agricultural Committee would be given and taken 
with less reserve if the farmer knew how his difficulties were to be 
met. In those areas where corn-production has been increased most 
farmers and their men have worked for six years under great strain 
and with nothing to spare. Another straw which might have bees 
cheerfully borne in wartime may break the camel’s back next yeat- 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE been reading this week the Oxford Dictionary of English 
] Christian Names which has recently been published by the 
Clarendon Press. The dictionary is edited by Miss E. G. Withy- 
combe, who has devoted to her task much scholarship and a touch 
of humour reminiscent of the admirable Mr. Fowler. Many years 
of patient research must have gone to the compilation of this volume, 
which was finished, appropriately enough, upon the Feast of Saint 
Frideswide, a lady who, owing to her extreme chastity, is rightly 
regarded as the patron saint of our older University. Even the most 
cursory glance at this volume should remind young parents of the 
tremendous responsibility which they incur in naming their children 
Ir is not true, as Shakespeare once asserted, that names are of no 
significance ; on the contrary, a character may be twisted, a whole 
career diverted into unnatural channels, by the imposition upon 
helpless infants of a name which either reflects the eccentricity of 
their parents, or which dates too definitely, or which associates them 
with virtues or functions to which they are not by temperament 
attuned. Sir James Frazer has devoted many excellent pages to the 
examination of the various taboos with which in primitive com- 
munities the names possessed by individual savages are surrounded. 
Most primitive peoples believe that black magic can be wrought on 
a man by using his name in incantations, and it is for this reason 
that at the initiation ceremonies a boy is given a secret name, which 
he never thereafter discloses, and which is known only to the elders 
of the tribe. The ancient Egyptians were given two names, the one 
being “the big name” which was regarded as sacred, the other, or 
“little name,” being used for the ordinary transactions of life. The 
Australian aboriginees adopt a similar method. The Ojebways, it 
seems, have evolved the curious theory that names only become 
dangerous when mentioned by the person to whom they belong. It 
is perfectly safe, in their opinion, to mention the names of other 
people, but to mention one’s own name may expose one, either to 
some daemonic incantation, or else to a loss of physical strength. It 
maybe with this in mind that the Esquimaux, if we believe the 
Golden Bough, adopt a completely new name in later middle age, 
hoping thereby to acquire a fresh lease of vitality. 


. * * o 


We like to persuade ourselves that in our present highly civilised 
condition we are immune to such primitive taboos. Yet most of us, 
if we are self-observant, are conscious of a curious disinclination 
within us to utter our own name. I know people who walk about 
the streets of London carrying with them little gummed and printed 
slips upon which their names and addresses are inscribed. They 
defend this habit on the ground that it preserves them from loss of 
time when shopping. I readily admit that impatient people suffer 
much, when giving their address in shops, from the fumbling of little 
strips of carbon paper which this entails. But I suspect that much 
of the relief they experience when they tear off one of their gummed 
slips and hand it to the shopkeeper is due to the fact that they have 
been spared thereby the necessity of uttering their own name. Some 
primal instinct may lurk within them which makes them fear lest 
the shopkeeper, the shop-walker or the other shoppers, may cast 3 
spell upon them, or that the utterance by their own lips of something 
80 intimate and so personal may deprive them of dignity or strength. 
Or is it that our names are so closely concerned with our personal 
identity that we experience sudden shame when they are shouted aloud 
and that, when attending some civic reception, it is a sense of awful 
nudity which we feel when our entry is preceded by our personal 
name? Those who possess grand and powerful names may perhaps 
be immune to such primitive inhibitions. I might, although I doubt 
it, experience pleasure rather than pain if announced as Kitchener 
of Khartoum. 

7 7 * * 


Most people will none the less agree with me that the public 
utterance of our names does affect a secret area of shyness within 
us. Thus parents, when they choose names for their helpless 
infants, should avoid choosing such names as may increase, rather 


than restrict, that area. The Greeks and the Russians inclined 
towards the sensible system of patronymics, although each of them 
developed a tendency to discard official names in favour of nick- 
names. Thus although Plato’s actual name was Aristocles, he is 
honoured by posterity under the nickname which attached to him 
owing to his width of girth, The Roman system of nomenclature 
was exceedingly cumbrous, and Miss Withycombe is justified in 
stating that “the imagination retires baffled before the prospect of a 
Roman patrician nursery where all the boys might have the same 
name and the girls none at all.” In this island, after the Conquest, 
the upper classes rapidly discarded their Old English names and 
assumed those of their conquerors, but it was not until the nineteenth 
century that the fashion arose of inflicting fancy names upon 
children. Miss Withycombe points out that in 1750 §§ per cent. 
of males were christened William, John or Thomas, and 57 per 
cent. of females Elizabeth, Mary or Anne. As an exception to this 
sensible practice of uniformity, we have the distressing names which 
the Puritans inflicted upon their babies. Camden, in his Remaines, 
asserts that these disabilities were imposed upon children “upon 
some singular and precise conceit.” But no human infant can have 
enjoyed being saddled with such a name as “ Zelophehad,” 
“ Hadassa,” “ Safe-on-high,” “ Sorry-for-Sin,” “ No-merit ” or “ Fly- 
fornication.” Even the unfortunate scions of the Tollemache family 
are not afflicted quite so cruelly as that. 
« * * * 


Miss Withycombe is dealing only with Christian names and does 
not extend her inquiry to embrace surnames. I have always felt that 
among the many iniquities practised upon the Jews one of the most 
indefensible was the imposition upon them of names having comic or 
humiliating associations. In 1787 the Jews in Austria, and subse- 
quently in Germany and France, were forced by law to adopt sur- 
names. Most of them accepted this enactment and were able to 
choose reputable names, connected either with the locality where they 
were born or with some of the great families for whom they had 
worked. The more bigoted among them, however, suspected that 
the law implied some subtle attack upon their religion, and refused to 
choose any surname upon the list submitted to them. Upon these 
unfortunate bigots and upon their descendants the Austrians imposed 
as a penalty names suggestive of ridicule, such as “ Galgenvogel,” 
“ Griinspan ” or verdigris, or even “ Temperaturwechsel.” Since the 
nineteenth century English parents, with the best intentions, have 
exposed their children to several ungainly names. They developed 
a tendency to christen their unhappy offspring with the surnames of 
some of our feudal families, and a whole crop of Nevilles, Percys, 
Cecils, Howards, Russells and Sidneys arose. Sometimes the christen- 
ing of their children was taken by egoistic parents as an opportunity 
to express their allegiance to, or admiration for, some contemporary 
statesman or writer. Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, incidentally, was afflicted, 
owing to a similar vicarious tribute on the part of his father, with the 
names “ Horace Greeley.” 

* * + * 


Of all the afflictions to which infants are liable owing to vanity 
or foolishness on the part of their parents perhaps the most galling 
is the assignment to them of names which have only a topical interest. 
It is sad to think that “ Mavis” was invented by Marie Corelli, or 
that “ Cedric” was due to an error on the part of Sir Walter Scott. 
No child can really have enjoyed being called after a battle, such as 
“ Alma,” or a steamship, such as “ Berengaria.” Sentimentality on 
the part of mothers has produced senseless names such as “ Joy,” 
“ Hazel ” or “ Primrose,” and it is ignorant and unkind to christen a 
baby by such an elaborate diminutive as “ Lancelot.” More terrible 
than any of the above is that habit, which according to the registrar 
of Tottenham has reached alarming proportions, of naming children 
after film stars, such as “ Shirley” or “Gary.” I trust that young 
parents, before they decide, will take a glance at the Oxford 
Dictionary of English Christian Names. Their children thereby will 
be spared the misery of fancy names 
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THE THEATRE 


“Our Town.” At the New Theatre Sadler’s Wells Ballet. At 

Covent Garden.——* Better Late.’’ At The Garrick. 
ENCOURAGED by the perhaps unexpected success of Thornton Wilder’s 
By the Skin of Our Teeth at the Phoenix, a ten-year-old play, Our 
Town, by the same author, has been brought over complete with 
its American company from the States. It is a sad disappointment, 
though not unexpected by those who knew how much it depended 
on production, chiefly on an absence of conventional scenery—an 
idea which Mr. Wilder has borrowed from the Chinese theatre. Take 
away such devices as looking from the tops of ladders that represents 
gazing out of house windows, and a stage manager in work-day 
clothes wandering off and on at intervals and commenting on what 
is happening in a soft, insinuating voice (played most effectively by 
Marc Connelly) and there remains only a rather dull realistic account 
of ordinary life in a small American town. Nothing dramatic 
happens ; we see wives and husbands preparing and eating their 
meals in dumb show, and a boy and a girl in an advanced stage of 
adolescence courting each other over two imaginary ice-cream sodas. 
It is the sort of play which Miss Esther McCracken does more 
amusingly for a public which likes that sort of thing. Our Town 
will. entertain only those who think its tricks of production new. 
It is well acted, Richard Hylton and Carolyn Wall being particularly 
good respectively as the boy and the girl. 

No greater contrast in style could well be conceived than that between 
Symphonic Variations, Frederick Ashton’s new ballet, and Adam 
Zero, Robert Helpmann’s most recent work. Mr. Ashton’s ballet has 
no dramatic theme, no philosophical idea ; it is an exercise in pure 
form and depends mainly upon the choreographer’s inventive power in 
formal pose, gesture and movement. This limitation is even further 
circumscribed by his restraint in confining the number of his dancers 
to six—three men and three women. But this prevailing economy is 
also a source of strength—in der Beschankung zeigt sich das Genie, 
said Goethe with his usual perception. He has also chosen his artist 
well, since Sophie Fedorovitch’s costumes on a classical Greek model 
are beautifully appropriate and contribute essentially to the unity of 
effect. To those who can appreciate pure dancing and all it includes 
in expressiveness and formal beauty Symphonic Variations is a ballet 
they will view with increasing pleasure again and again. My one 
adverse criticism is that just as César Franck’s composition exhausts 
its interest about two-thirds of the way through, so Mr. Ashton’s 
choreography conforms to the music and begins to flag towards the 
end, It is, in fact, a subtle and unintentional criticism of the music 

As we all know, Beatrice Lillie and Walter Crisham are accom- 
plished revue artists, and there are several numbers such as “ To 
Hold You in My Arms” and “Frankie and Johnny,” in this 
new revue, Better Late, which prove their talents. But they are 
by no means brilliantly supported, being let down chiefly by the 
music, which is distinctly poor. According to the programme it has 
taken three men to orchestrate the music. This is not surprising. 
What astonishes is that anyone could have thought most of it worth 


orchestrating. JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 


“ The Blue Angel”’ and “ The Love of Jeanne Ney.”’ 
New London Film Society “ Fric-Frac.”’ 
“The Blue Dahlia."’ At the Plaza. 
Ar Warner's. 


THE latest performance of the new London Film Society included 
two films from what has been called the Golden Age of the German 
Cinema. In The Blue Angel the whole world turns against the helpless 
professor (Emil Jannings) who has sought love and found instead 
only sordid vulgarity. There can be few moments in the cinema 
more truly horrible than the scene when the ruined professor 
shambles on to the stage of the disreputable tavern with a clown’s 
rags hanging about him, and stands peering from behind his false 
nose like a frightened animal at the jeering audience of one-time 
students and colleagues. In The Love of feanne Ney (one of the 
early films of that great German director G. W. Pabst) there are 
also moments when the whole human race seems to become the 
object of deep loathing. Here, certainly, the story is of true love 
albeit of a colourless and unconvincing character) pitted against a 
general beastliness which eventually is defeated. But the portraits 
of a mad miser and a lecherous blackmailer are the ones which 
command the director’s full attention. The hero and heroine eventu- 
ally fight off an accusation of murder and find refuge in the service 
of the Communist Party, but today one remembers that this popular 
remedy for German national ills was later abandoned in favour 
of more neurotic and sadistic measures. In both these German films 
there are moments of humour but they are fleeting, and it is to the 


Shown to the 
At the Academy—— 
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rolling eye and the licked lips that the full powers of the cinema 
medium are devoted. Camera movement and camera angle, the 
selection of significant detail in the settings, all are used with power. 
ful effect, but what passed for realism nineteen years ago seems 
today stylised and remote from life ; and perhaps deductions about 
the German temperament made from such old films are as dangerous 
as are all generalisations about peoples. 

Dare we even say that the French cinema has always been more 
civilised than the German? After Fric-Frac I think we can. One 
film by itself proves nothing, but here, to set against the dark alley, 
the whip and the culminating strait-jacket, is assembled much of the 
friendliness of French film-making. A _ jeweller’s assistant falls 
amongst thieves. Who more appropriate to rescue him from their 
clutches than his employer’s strait-laced daughter, who matches the 
brazen femininity of an underworld rival with its no less shrewd 
middle-class equivalent? It is a long while since I saw a comedy so 
wise and well observed as this one. Fernandel is the jeweller’s 
assistant, Michel Simon a lazy and incompetent thief, Arletty the 
young gangsteress, and Héléne Robert is the jeweller’s refined 
daughter who keeps her poise and gets her man. Among these 
delightful people crime is the weekday job, with safe-breaking and 
revolver-play liable to the same inefficiencies as are the practices 
of other trades, but, at the week-end, out come the bicycles for a 
picnic in the country. 

In Holiywood, as in pre-war Germany, screen crime is rarely a 
laughing matter. Fortunately, however, the present American 
interest in the psychology of the criminal as yet shows no signs 
of leading into a Teutonic morass. In The Blue Dahlia, written by 
Raymond Chandler, the violence is physical rather than mental and 
emotional. This is an unpretentious and exciting murder mystery, 
excellently acted but not quite of the top class. Mildred Pierce on 
the other hand is concerned with mother-love as well as with murder, 
and as a result of the psychological pretentions some of the characters 
reveal an unpleasantness of which even the early German directors 
would not have been ashamed. I find it difficult to believe simul- 
taneously in the intelligence and in the stone-blind devotion of Miss 
Joan Crawford’s portrait of the mother, nor fortunately does the 
fiendish wickedness of her daughter and husband belong quite to 


this world. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


THERE are a number of current exhibitions, all deserving more space 
than I can give them, to which I would like to refer before em- 
barking upon the depressing task of reviewing the Academy Summer 
Exhibition next week. At the Redfern Gallery, apart from some fine 
Chagal etchings and a group of Klee’s minutiae, is a show of 
melancholy oils by the Belgian surrealist, Paul Delvaux. His pictures 
may be divided technically into two groups; in one he expertly 
superimposes a gentle if familiar Freudiana upon a precise technique 
reminiscent of the fifteenth-century Flemish primitives, while in 
the other group he works far less successfully in a flat decorative 
manner derived from early Chirico. Invariably his subjects are 
blank-faced, bosomy, long-haired ladies either gossiping with Ensor's 
skeletons or promenading vaguely in twilit streets and gardens. All 
of these maidens curiously combine a display of various fetishes 
with complete sexlessness. His best pictures are extremely skilful 
and possess a real if rather obvious nostalgic charm. 
Wildenstein’s have pictures on view by a group of talented and 
unpretentious artists, some of whose work is quite new to me. 
Margaret Thomas shows a dramatic and well-designed landscape 
and several sensitive flower pictures ; Joseph Gray has a brisk and 
virile picture of a cornfield, and Clifford Frith—a very young and 
outstandingly promising painter—exhibits six pictures, well worth 
the attention of the discriminating collector. The names of Leonard 
Applebee and Alan Gwynne Jones are by now familiar, and their 
pictures, academic in the very best sense, dominate the group. — 
Three other exhibitions should not be missed. The exhibition 
of Chinese sculpture at the Berkeley Galleries which is coming off 
all too soon, the Swiss book exhibition at the Suffolk Galleries, 
which gives ample evidence of the fact that the Swiss are masters 
of book production and picture reproductien, and, lastly, the truly 
superb collection of multifarious objets d’art gathered into the one 
newly reopened room at the battered British Museum. Before this 
exhibition I doubt if any single room in this country has ever 
contained such a galaxy of priceless masterpieces of the applied arts. 
The pick of the Museum’s incredible collection of English illu- 
minated manuscripts, the newly discovered Celtic treasures of Sutton 
Hoo, and the medieval plate, embroidery and crystals alone make 
every visitor a new Aladdin. MICHAEL AYRTON 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 
LEASEHOLD HOUSES 


§in,—The provisions of every Rent Restrictions Act passed since on 
1914-1918 War have made it clear that now adays a man who buys _ 
owns a house resembles Esau, with every man’s hand against him ; anc 
I suppose it is because house-owners realise this that so little is heard of 
the very real hardships caused by our exceedingly old-fashioned and 
curious leasehold system. This system varies considerably in different 
parts of the country, but I think that the conditions which prevail in my 
home town, which I will call X—an industrial town with a population of 
about 50,00 ire fairly typical. Most of the land in this town is owned 
by five estates, the largest being about as wealthy as the other four com- 
bined. As the town developed, from about 1860 onwards, builders were 
granted 99 years’ leases by these estates at annual ground-rents varying 
from under {1 to about £4 per house. In the case of leases granted 
during the last 25 years the annual ground-rents have been greatly in- 
creased, and as much as £7 to £8 per house have been charged. 

Now take the case of a man who has saved and scraped to buy the 
house in which he lives at X. He has a steady job at one of the local 
works, and, although his wages have never been anything like high enough 
to make Colonel Blimp gasp with indignation, he has been able not only 
to buy his house, but to keep it in excellent repair and modernise it, so 
that the house, although built in the early ‘eighties, is a building of which 
he can justly be proud. Yet from now on the value of this property to the 
unfortunate owner, or leaseholder, to describe him more accurately, will 
steadily diminish. Already something like two-thirds of his lease have 
gone ; already, too, he will find it difficult to mortgage his property should 
he require a loan. Presently the fall in the value of his house—to him— 
will become a landslide, and it is scarcely exaggerating to say that during 
the last fifteen years of his leasehold term the property will be for ail 
practical purposes unsaleable. 

The leaseholder can, of course, ask his landlord to sell him the freehold 
reversion. If he does so in the town of X he will be met, in the case of 
four out of the five estates I have mentioned, including the largest, with a 
point-blank refusal. The landlord will not even consider selling. The 
only other course open to the leaseholder is to ask for a new 99 years’ 
lease. This will usually, though by no means always, be granted—on 
terms. The leaseholder is made to spend quite a considerable sum in 
renovating his house, and after he has complied with all the landlord’s 
requirements, reasonable and otherwise, he is granted a new lease for 99 
years. Naturally, the ground-rent will not be the same. The leaseholder 
will be very lucky if he escapes with a new rent only three times as great 
as the former rent. In one case of which I am personally aware, the 
landiord’s agents demanded an increase from {1 to {11 per annum 
The leasehold system in so far as it applies to the ordinary 99 years’ build- 
ing lease seems to be quite indefensible. It is grossly unfair to the 
lessee, and is in fact a typical result of the Victorian ideal of complete 
contractual freedom. ‘The landowner and the man who wanted a small 
plot on which to build a house were deemed in law to be on a footing of 
perfect equality ; the landowner stated the terms on which the prospective 
builder could acquire his plot, and, of course, the latter was at complete 
liberty to decline those terms. In theory, that is, for in practice the 
landowner generally owned the whole district, with the result that one 
either accepted the landlord’s terms or went without a house. 

The system could, of course, be remedied very simply. An Act could 
be passed declaring that a lessee holding under what is usually termed a 
building lease should continue to hold the property on the expiration of 
his lease in perpetuity at the same ground-rent. It might be advisable 
to add a provision giving the lessee an option to purchase the freehold 
feversion outright on fair terms, but this would not be essential, as in 
Practice a perpetual rent-charge would have little effect on the value and 
“marketability” of the property. There is nothing in the least startling 
of original in this suggestion, which was first made very many years ago. 
It should be possible for the present Government to tidy up this very 
archaic part of our economic system.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., H. T. S. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF ZIONISM 
SiR,—As an old pupil of Victoria College, Alexandria, and its late head- 
master, Mr. R. W. G. Reed, I read with great pleasure Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay's article on his Middle East Journey. May I, as one of many 
Arabs who > experienced in their lives the beneficent influence which 
Mr. Lindsay says he felt throughout the Middle East, endorse his tribute 
9 that great Englishman and the school with which his name is 
imdissolubly linked. It is only institutions like Victoria College and 
men like Mr. Reed and his predecessor, the founder of the school, Mr. 
-R. Lias, who can, on the Beitish side, lay in the Middle East the 
foundations of a true and lasting moral relationship between England 
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THE EDITOR 


and the Arab world, beneficial to both and stronger in its ultimate 
implications than anything which formal treaties or military bases .can 
prov ide. ° 

I must, however, confess my inability to understand what Mr. Lindsay 
means when, speaking of Palestine, he says that “some voice... a 
Churchill or a Smuts, must appeal to the world, not only to Europe, but 
to the Middle East, to stop the inhumanity to Jewry which is now 
so sadly manifesting itself in the Arab world as well as in Europe.” 
It seems to me, Sir, that this utterance betrays a fundamental misunder- 
standing of the Palestine problem, and gives a misleading impression 
about the general relations between Arabs and Jews in the Middle East. 
To suggest that there is any analogy between the plight of the Jews in 
Europe and their position in Palestine, or any other part of the Arab 


world—between, that is to say, anti-Semitism and the Arab opposition 
to Zionism—is both untrue to the facts and extremely unfair to the 
Arabs. In Europe the Jews have indeed been subjected to inhuman 


persecution for no reason save that they are Jews; and, therefore, as 
innocent victims of racial aggression, they have rightly earned the sympathy 
of all decent-minded people in the world. But in the Arab world there has 
never been any such thing as “inhumanity to Jewry.” Such feelings of 
anti-Semitism as seem to be manifesting themselves among the Arabs 
are entirely due to the assault of Zionism on the Arab world. The 
Arabs cannot see the Zionists except as invaders and aggressors, and their 
opposition to Zionism is, therefore, a reaction of self-defence against a 
political menace. The only way to ensure for the Jews as Jews a safe 
and happy future in the Arab world is to put an end to political Zionism. 
If this is not done, not the voice of a thousand Smutses or Churchills 
will be able to prevent a bitter and lasting conflict in the Middle East 
from which the Jews themselves would be the first to suffer—I am, 
Sir, yours, etc., Epwarp ATIYAH. 
The Arab Office, 161, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


“PROSPECTS IN GREECE” 


Sirk,—Your editorial comment on Greece neatly by-passes all the issues 
that matter. To say that “Greece is as much entitled to have a king, 
and a particular king, if it wants one as Britain is” is to beg the question 
First, the British King did not violate all his constitutional pledges and 
set up a Fascist dictatorship in 1936. The Greek King did. And, as 
we are pledged to assist the Greeks and all liberated European peoples to 
“wipe out all vestiges of Nazism and Fascism,” we are directly concerned 
in the question of the return of the Greek King. Secondly, does Greece 
want the king back ? It is clear from the election results that only a 
minority of the Greek electors do so. With a bit of cooking, however, 
the monarchists and Fascists who are now daily seizing more and more 
key positions throughout Greece might well be abie to produce a favour- 
able result in a plebiscite. 

he fact is that already, as a result of the policy initiated in December, 
1944, notorious Fascists and collaborators with the enemy dominate the 
Greek State, and precisely for this reason a plebiscite that is a true 
test of the Greek people’s views is already impossible. Our problem as 
British democrats is this: How we can act in this situation so as to fulfil 
our Yalta pledge to help the Greek people to “wipe out all vestiges of 
Nazism and Fascism”? It is striking how references to this pledge have 
been conspicuously absent from all British Government statements on 
Greece ever since December, 1944.—Yours, &c.. PaT SLOAN. 

24 Gloucester Drive, N.4. 


DEATH DUTIES FOLLY 

S1r,—As Mr. P. E. Roberts rightly suggests, the policy of expropriating 
hereditary landowners by means of taxation—a policy which has been 
long in operation and is now reaching its climax and (?) successful 
conclusion in Mr. Dalton’s further increase in the already completely 
crippling Death Duties—involves the passing of a great tradition and 
the sacrifice of certain things which, by reason of their cultural value, are 
of national importance. This sacrifice, moreover, is quite unessential to 
the removal of ancient abuses based on privilege, which undoubtedly 
have no place in a just and progressive social order. It is, however, a 
strange and perhaps rather grim fact that the chief sufferers under the 
policy of confiscation by taxation are themselves so largely to blame for 
their fate. In earlier days they were too iacking in imagination, and at 
times, I am afraid, too heartless ; also too mentally indolent and defi- 
cient in political wisdom to seek for, and put into effective operation, 
policies whereby the grievous burdens of many of the weekly wage- 
earning class could have been adequately lightened without the sacrifice 
of things which, on the condition of a right stewardship, they might 
legitimately have been allowed to retain. 





With singular blindness they gave their support to political parties so 
dominated in financial matters by orthodox ideas that they were incapable 
of helping the poor without robbing the rich ; with the result that, even 
when in office, they did nothing to lighten taxation-burdens imposed by 
previous governments of a different school of political thought. Even at 
the present time, the advocacy of new financial methods which would 
not help one class at the expense of another, but instead would help all 
classes, is received by those who have lost so much either with bored 
indifference or with an unreasoned suspicion and hostility, never by any 
chance defended by any attempt at weighty argument. Thus it comes 
about that those who can neither defend their own interests nor concern 
themselves, as they should, with the interests of others, become the 
unresisting prey of politicians of the Left—too uncultured to realise the 
value of what they are destroying ; too ambitious and petty-minced to 
forgo the chance of a vote-catching appeal, based on the desire for class 
revenge ; and themselves too enslaved by orthodox ideas on monetary 
policy to be able to conceive of any method whereby Paul can, or should, 
be helped without robbing Peter, and blind to the possibility of there 
being any*major source of Government revenue other than that provided 
by the taxpayer.—Yours very truly, BEDFORD. 

Crowholt, Woburn, Bletchley, Bucks. 


«A NEW READING PUBLIC” 


Sir.—Mr, Graham Watson's in many ways interesting article, under the 
above heading, tends, in my view, to mislead your readers at more than 
one point. (a) “Increase in paper allocation will shortly put publishers 
in the position of having 75 per cent. of their pre-war requirements.” 
This sentence is so phrased as to obscure the crux of the whole matter. 
The 75 per cent. is not calculated on a publisher’s “ pre-war require- 
ments ”; it is calculated on his individual consumption during the single 
year of 1938. Instead, as should have been done (as should now be done), 
of taking at least a five-year pre-war average to arfive at pre-war con- 
sumption, officialdom selected the worst year the book-trade has known 
for a generation and based the war ration on that single, beggarly year. 
Even 100 per cent. of 1938 would not represent any publisher’s normal 
requirements; and as things now are, with long lists of standard titles 
awaiting urgent reprinting, it would have virtually no effect on the 
present famine situation. 

(b’ “During the war the trade attracted a large number of new 
publishers . .. who were assisted bv a Government who allocated to them 
a proportion of the precious paper supplies.” The truth is even more 
fantastic. Established pre-war publishers were subject to heavy penalties 
if they bought “outside paper ™ beyond their permitted ration. But 
there was plenty of “outside paper,” seeing that every paper-user 
(publisher or otherwise) of 1938 had his allocation, whether or not he 
were in a position to use it. Many printers. accustomed to produce 
trade catalogues, &c., on a big scale, received a ration ; but—trade cata- 
logues being prohibited—were forbidden by law to use it for the purposes 
to perform which they were equipped. In consequence, quantities of 
available, but unusable, paper awaited a purchaser. No established pur- 
chaser might acquire a single ream of it; but a new publisher, who had 
no pre-war existence, could buy all he could get. So the newcomers, to 
whom a government ration was refused, were far better off without it 
(while the outside pape: lasted) than their senior competitors. Why 
new publishers were permitted without licence, and why, once permitted, 
they were not subject to an “ artificial standard” of paper supplies on the 
lines of the artificial standards under E.P.T., remains a mystery to the 
trade as a whole. 

With Mr. Watson’s reluctance to visualise wholly unrestricted paper, 
few will disagree. Complete freedom would mean a wild scramble and 
soaring prices. But, once supplies become adequate, the book-trade may 
fairly be asked to be averaged from 1934-1938 inclusive, and then to be 
allowed 200 per cent. (upward if possible) of that average. There might 
then be a chance of making up the lee-way of the war years and 
gradually satisfying the demands of the new and more exigent reading 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


public.—Yours, &c., 
(Constable & Co., Ltd.). 


THE LABOUR MANDATE 


Sir.—The Government’s statement on the future of the iron and steel 
industry shows the length to which it is prepared to go on the strength 
of its alleged “mandate” from the electors. Where does it get this 
mandate ? Just under 25 million votes were cast at the General Election, 
and. of these, only 11,992.292 were for Labour; or, if we give Labour the 
votes cast for Common Wealth, Independent Labour Party, Communist 
and “ others,” as well as its own, this brings its total vote to 12,447,618, 
leaving 12,525,680 votes against it. There is no mandate here for the 
highly controversial legislation and sweeping changes threatened by the 
Government. That such legislation is threatened should bring home to us 
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the fact that, under the present voting system, the country ha 
guarantee that the House of Commons will in any degree reflec, be 
opinion of the electorate as indicated by their votes. As the result ; 
the General Election, the Labour Party has a large majority in the Hous 
of Commons, although it had a minority of the total votes cast at rs 
election; but it is probably not generally recognised that it would hay 
been possible for Labour to have had only 9,000,000 votes out of - 
25 million cast and yet to have won nearly every seat—at any rate al 
those where there was a three-cornered fight. This makes every General 
Election a farce, and the first aim of everyone who wishes to maintain 
Parliamentary Government should be to get this wrong righted —] = 
Sir, your obedient Servant, T. H. Hosecoop 
Bratton Cottage, Parkhouse Road, Minehead. ; 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 
Sir,—The spirit of voluntary service—so precious because it builds 
character, thereby blessing both giver and recipient—is in peril. As a 
artist I naturally have great opportunities to judge character: translating 
it to canvas is part of my work. I can say that those characters are the 
finest which belong to people who always manage to dedicate part of 
their lives (no matter how busy they may be in earning a living) to some 
sort of voluntary service. State schemes, admirable though they may 
be in their intent, threaten to sweep away this spontaneous spirit. The 
present position of the non-profit-making Friendly Societies, and of the 
voluntary hospitals is an indication of other things to come unles 
individuals and voluntary organisations—the smallest to the largest—cap 
speak with a united voice to Parliament, people and Press; and speak 
soon. Accordingly I am one of those, in various walks of life, who 
are sponsoring a Council for the Encouragement of Voluntary Effort 
If individuals or organisations will write to me I shall be happy to send 
fuller details of what is envisaged.—Yours faithfully, 
Sarum Chase, Hampstead, N.W.8. FRANK QO. SALIsbury, 


THE B.B.C. AND SCOTLAND 


S1r,—With reference to the letter about the B.B.C., from the president of 
the Saltire Society, I cannot think what he has to complain about. Ever 
since the days of Lord Reith, the B.B.C. has been completely dominated 
by the Scotch. Everyone knows that to get a job with the Corporation 
the first qualification is to be Scotch. The Corporation makes no effort 
to foster English traditions or to inculcate pride in English achievements 
or to encourage in any way our young people to love their country. We 
had a perfect example recently of the attitude of the B.B.C. to England 
St. George’s Day, England’s national day, April 23rd, was completely and 
utterly neglected in the B.B.C.’s programme. Not a single item related 
to either England or St. George. Incidentally, that day is also 
Shakespeare’s anniversary, and it is typical of the B.B.C.’s cultural level 
that no attempt was made to celebrate that either. My suggestion is 
that Scotland should have the B.B.C. and call it the S.B.C., and that a 
new English Broadcasting Corporation should be formed for England 
staffed by people who care about England and would give us English 
programmes.—Yours faithfully, ALGERNON B. DALE. 
Ivon House, Broad Chalks, Wilts. 


SLAUGHTER IN RHODESIA 


Sir,—Col. Maurice’s statement (The Spectator, 19.4.46) that the Govem- 
ment of S. Rhodesia “has decided to exterminate the wild game” may 
create a false impression in the minds of those who are unaware that, in 
an erea considerably greater than that of Wales and Monmouthshire, 
game remains completely protected. What the S. Rhodesia Government 
has decided is that farming, on which the settlers depend for a livelihood, 
is incompatible with the existence of wild game, free to roam at will, 
protected by law. Seven hundred and thirty years ago our forefathers 
compelled King John to recognise this fact, and the attempt by Charles I. 
to revive the Forest (game) Laws contributed to his downfall. Cal. 
Maurice states that the destruction of game in S. Rhodesia is done “as 
an experiment, to limit the area of the tsetse-fly.” It is no experiment, 
but the logical application of facts, ascertained by years of experience and 
experiment. More than 30 years ago,the Royal Society’s Sleeping Sickness 
Commission in Nyasaland urged this action in the strongest terms. The 
price paid for neglect to follow this advice has been extension of the 
fly over tens of thousands of square miles, progressive shrinkage of the 
area habitable by domestic stock and repeated new outbreaks of sleeping 
sickness. 

Col. Maurice says: “There is no proof that any benefit will result” 
from this measure. For more than 15 years, Jack, the S. Rhodesia 
entomologist, experimented in game-elimination before reporting, in 1937 
that “this measure has now passed the experimental stage.” 
Trypanosomiasis Committee of the S. Rhodesia Government, whic 
included a former director of tsetse-fly research in Tanganyika, accepteé 
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Jack’s findings. It cannot, therefore, be suggested that the S. Rhodesia 
Government’s action is either hasty or ill-advised. Continued “ slaughter ” 
will, of course, be necessary to keep in check the overflow of game from 
its vast breeding-grounds in the reserves. Living, as they do, in a self- 
governing country, the S. Rhodesia settlers are able to protect their lives 
and livelihood, despite the protests of the die-hards of the Society for the 
Preservation of the Fauna of the British Empire. The African peasants 
of the neighbouring colonies and mandated territory must look to their 
Governments and the Secretary of State to protect them. The gross 
undernourishment of these uncomplaining people is notorious, and cries 
aloud for attention. 

There are now returning to their villages—and to food scarcity or 
famine—thousands of African soldiers who have made a notable contribu- 
tion to the defeat of our enemies. They have enjoyed very generous rations 
while on service. In many cases, they will be surrounded by wild game, 
protected by law, which would furnish the meat to which they have 
been accustomed. Should not they, like the Kenya settler, be entitled 
to do what they please with the game on their land?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, J. B. Davey. 

(Formerly Principal Medical Officer and Member 
of the Executive Council, Tanganyika.) 

B.32, San Remo Towers, Bournemouth. 


FUTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA? 

Sir.—May a South African who was formerly an Englishman discuss 
your “ Marginal Comment ” of April 12th? That people should send down 
deeper and deeper roots into the country of their birth, drawing increas- 
ingly from it, giving increasingly in return, is normal and right. But is there 
no place for the exception, the person of adventurous spirit even if 
partly motived by restlessness or desire for gain? Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
feelings seem to have run away with him. There is no Cape Colony ; 
there is the Cape Province, one of the four Provinces of the Union. The 
weather conditions Mr. Nicolson describes do obtain in some parts of the 
Union, but not in the Cape Peninsula, the area he appears to have in 
mind. This is our area of winter rainfall, and enjoys the doubtful 
advantage of an English winter. 

But what is a “Groote Schuur” look? Do deep-rooted Englishmen 
go about with a “No. 10, Downing Street” look, or a “Chequers ” 
look? If so I have not recognised it in the faces of the Londoners I 
see daily. Groote Schuur is the Cape Town residence of the South 
African Prime Minister. It is of pleasing Dutch Colonial architecture, 
and has a setting of quite exceptional beauty. It is graced by a rose- 
garden, the colour, profusion and fragrance of which would enchant 
Mr. Nicolson and any lover of English roses. But when all this is said 
there remains something much more important about South Africa. With 
its highly complex inter-racial composition, South Africa is an outstanding 
laboratory of human relations. The presence within one country of 
people from Africa, Europe and Asia, people of widely different cultural 
backgrounds, different religions and customs, affords unique opportunities 
to the economist, sociologist, social welfare worker, statesman. South Africa 
is a land of sunshine, but it is also a testing place for the questing mind 
and liberal spirit—yYours faithfully, 

Maurice WEBB. 
Formerly President, South African Institute of Race Relations.) 

Friends House, Euston Road, N.W. 


“SHARP PRACTICE IN MALAYA” 
Sir,—I cannot agree with Mr. David Freeman’s criticism of Sir Richard 
Winstedt’s statement that the Malay States were juridically independent. 
The practice in appeals to the Privy Council is that such appeals always lie, 
in appropriate cases, from the Crown Colonies, and never from Protected 
States, unless such States have requested the Privy Council to entertain 
them. Orders in Council were made, in pursuance of such requests, in 
the case of the Federated Malay States in 1905, and subsequently in the 
case of Johore. It appears to me that a State does not lose its juridical 
independence by choosing, of its own volition, the Tribunal which is to 
constitute the final Court of Appeal, any more than the Kedah Government 
loses its juridical independence by requesting nominated membcrs of the 
Supreme Court of the S.S. and F.M.I. to constitute the final Court of 
Appeal in Kedah. Incidentally, with the exception of Johore, none of the 
Unfederated States has requested the Privy Council to entertain its 
appeals, and no such appeal in fact lies.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

31 Bullingham Mansions, London, W.8. A. A BECKETT TERRELL. 


GENERAL BOOTH AND MR. STEAD 
Sir,—For over fifty years I have heard, from time to time, in all parts 
of the world that W. T. Stead wrote “In Darkest England and the Way 
Out”; but I am surprised that your correspondent, J. W. Robertson Scott, 
repeats the story in a recent letter to The Spectator, adding: “ and with- 
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out reward, and the fact might as well be acknowledged.” It would seem 
that your correspondent has not taken the trouble to read even the preface 
to the book published in 1890. The facts are on record. Here they are— 
somewhat lengthy; but perhaps it will help to clarify the position if the 
three extracts cited appear together in The Spectator. 

1. St John Ervine, the author of “God’s Soldier,” says: “It was 
written from his (General Booth’s) elaborate notes by W. T. Stead.” 
2. Harold Begbie, in the official “life” of the founder of the Salvation 
Army, says, “ After listening to the scheme and examining the manuscript, 
Stead) gave himself with enthusiasm to the task, taking away the dis- 
ordered papers of William Booth, and converting them into a broad- 
margined manuscript which Booth himself could work upon with a feeling 
of comfort.” 3. The original acknowledgment (appearing as a footnote in 
Begbie’s book) says: “I have also to acknowledge valuable literary help 
from a friend of the poor, who, though not in any way connected with 
the Salvation Army, has the deepest sympathy with its aims and is to a 
large extent in harmony with its principles. Without such assistance 
I should probably have found it—overwhelmed as I already am with 
the affairs of a world-wide enterprise—extremely difficult, if net impossible, 
to have presented these proposals, for which I alone am responsible, in 
so complete a form, at any rate at this time I have no doubt that if 
any substantial part of my plan is successfully carried out he will consider 
himself more than repaid for the services so ably rendered.” As to who 
was the author and who wrote the book, let the above be a record in 
The Spectator.—Yours sincerely, Davip C. LAMB. 

23 Canonbury Square, London, N. I. 


HUNGER IN GERMANY 


Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Stuart is correct in thinking that he will be called 
un-Christian and inhumane for the sentiments he has expressed in his 
letter last week, but let that pass. What should not be allowed to pass 
without protest is the assumption which underlies his letter that we are 
keeping the Germans short of food because they are impenitent, whereas 
the true reason is that there is a world food shortage and that other 
countries—Germany’s former victims—naturally come first. Mr. Stuart 
implies that we could feed the Germans properly if we liked, but that we 
ought not to do so until they are penitent. Incidentally, this starvation 
treatment is not the way to make people penitent ; it is much more likely 
to fill them with bitterness and hate. There is a further suggestion that 
it will be dangerous to “feed them up” lest they start another war. Are 
they therefore to be kept on 1,000 calories a day until they are all dead, 
as we are told they will be unless they can supplement their rations in the 
black market? 

Then there is the question of responsibility. Of course we are respon- 
sible for them. We forced unconditional surrender upon them. We have 
put them within a ring-fence in a region which, being industrial, could 
not feed itself even in normal times, and was dependent on food imported 
from Eastern Germany. From that food we have now cut them off, 
They are entirely dependent upon what we give them. We cannot let 
them die on our hands. We stand before the bar of world public opinion, 
and if we do not do something speedily to raise the ration I foresee that 
in years to come we shall look back with shame on this period in our 
history and wonder how we allowed it to happen.—I am, yours, &c., 

5 Abbey Street, Chester. R. V. H. Burne. 


Sir,—Mr. Kenneth Stuart believes that the meagre food allowance to 
the German people in our zone (about one-third of what we eat ourselves) 
will help to bring about repentance and re-education; “the fact that 
their stomachs are not overtroubled with food will help them to think.” 
I would like, therefore, to recall that Prof. Stanley Jevons recently recom- 
mended your readers to try living on the German starvation ration them- 
selves. I have done so; and I can assert with confidence that mere 
hunger does not help clear thinking ; if it did so I would all the more 
strongly urge Mr. Stuart to try a course of it.. (“ Fasting ” under carefully 
selected conditions is a very different matter.) He seems to forget that 
the famine-victims include the children, the parents on whom the children 
depend, a large proportion also of old people (so many of whom were 
against Hitlerism from the start) and all the rest of the anti-Nazi minority 
—if minority they are. To what kind of thinking will hunger drive them? 

Nor does hunger promote virtue. Quite the contrary. For one thing 
it puts a premium on sharp practice. In the scramble.for direly needed 
food, crime and illegalities multiply apace. (The Times special corre- 
spondent gave a striking illustration of this on April 27th.) All those 
really qualified to judge agree as to the demoralising effects of famine, 
Certainly if I was a German mother condemned to the torture of help- 
lessly watching my children weaken and droop, I should find it hard 
not to hate the government and the democracy that I believed to be 
responsible for this situation; and it would be a bitter, unquenchable 
hatred. And even if I had no family to add their sufferings to my own, 
any normal endowment I might have of good sense and judgement would 
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tend to give place, under the ordeal of continued hunger, to blind resent- 
ment and extremist views. 

I am certain that the vast majority of British people have no concep- 
tion of what injury we are inflicting spiritually as well as physically on 
the German people. May the small sacrifices to which our Government 
has now agreed be in time to save some of those already perishing! May 
it still be possible to avert the catastrophic events which “A Soldier in 
Germany” had in mind when he wrote to you that “from sheer lack 
of imagination the British nation (and the United States) are about to 
commit a crime without a parallel in the history of Europe.”—Yours, &c., 

Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey. Dorotuy F. BuxToNn 


A QUESTION OF CALORIES 


Sir,—I have read with interest the correspondence in The Spectator about 
feeding in Germany, and the relative amount of calories per person in this 
country and in Germany. May I ask how it is possible to say that the 
* calorie level” in the U.K. is 2,850 per day, when such items as fish, 
bread and potatoes are unrationed? Surely anyone who so desifes can 
raise the calgrie level by eating more of these articles, thereby making 
the discrepancy between our own feeding and that of the Germans even 
more glaring.—Yours faithfully, R. MONTAGU. 

Hitchin Hatch Lane, Sevenoaks 

[The 2,850 represents the average individual consumption of all kinds 
of food, rationed and unrationed.—Ed., The Spectator.| 


VOLUNTARY RATIONING 
Sir.—Canada is reported to have adopted with enthusiasm a scheme for 
the voluntary surrender of rations, and depots are now being established 
all over the country’ for the reception of contributions. Among other 
measures to save food is it possible that our Government will reconsider 
its decision not to allow any form of voluntary surrender by the people 
of this country, even by the elderly who are no longer working and by 
those engaged in sedentary occupations who can well afford to give 
up something without detriment to their health ?—Yours faithfully, 
Larchfield, Churt, Surrey. GEOFFREY BRACKEN. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS FOR RUSSIANS ? 
Sir—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” in your issue of 
April 26th prompts one to ask: (i) How it is proposed to allocate in 
future the Rhodes Scholarships which before the war were awarded to 
German students ; and (ii) whether any provision in the Rhodes Trust 
makes it impossible to offer these vacancies to students from the U.S.S.R. 
—Yours faithfully, A. K. Ross 

11 Selborne Road, Glasgow, W. 3. 


H.M.S.O. 
Str,—-There is a very generally-felt want, because, with one exception, 
the invaluable publications of H.M. Stationery Office, embracing as they 
do almost every subject of topical interest, are to be found displayed 
to advantage only in the capital cities of the United Kingdom. Surely there 
is a strong case for the opening of additional shops in some of the 
more populous centres such as Birmingham and Glasgow.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. L. Brown. 
St. Margarets, Brookfield, Johnstone, Renfrewshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a melancholy spectacle when good land tumbles into the sea, 
especially when it takes with it—as some years ago near Cromer—a well. 
built church ; but East Anglians who see their shores diminishing in gize 
need not worry about the size of England. Actually on balance it grows 
larger, not smaller. What is lost in slipper clay is gained in shingle 
Rye compensates for Runton—and it may increase, too, in silt. There 
are many acres just covered at high tide along the shores of the Wash: 
and though the silting up of the Wash has some ill effects on the rivers, 
and has helped to deprive King’s Lynn of its use and reputation as q 
harbour, reclaimed land thereabouts has proved and would prove 
extremely fertile. The Dutch would doubtless treat parts of the Wash 
as they have treated the Zuider Zee. It is a cause of congratulation to 
naturalists that some of the beaches and spits that have emerged from 
the sea have encouraged several rare and precious birds; and, apropos of 
this, how the gulls delight to nest on the raised beaches of some 
western islands, notably, in my experience, Jura! This gain on balance 
does not of course lessen the duty to arrest coast erosion, which in some 
Norfolk districts shows rapid acceleration. The technique of arresting 


such coast erosion seems to have been insufficiently studied as well as 
partially practised. 


Nightingale Haunts 

Various urban and immigrant people write to me each year to ask 
where exactly they may hear the nightingale. The general rule doubtless is 
the further south-east the better. There are always nightingales in and 
about any spinney in Kent or Surrey ; but each enquirer might profitably 
kill two birds with one stone, so to say, by making a pilgrimage to Gilbert 
White’s Selborne. His famous hanger is a spot favoured by many 
warblers, including the nightingale. For myself I never heard them in 
fuller song than in the neighbourhood of Pangbourne and Bradfield in 
Berkshire. ~The most westerly place where I ever heard them in song 
was Symond’s Yat. There is evidence that they have extended their range 
to the West and, I think, to the North in recent years. Nowhere in 
England have I heard quite such a chorus of warblers as by Paris Plage, 
and you hear nightingales even from the train between Le Havre and 
Paris. There must be thousands of small birds which funk the sea 
passage, including that most charming of mimics, the icterine warbler, 
of which I saw and heard a good deal in 1916. 


Humane Poison 

Humanitarians, scientists and naturalists have now, in fruitful co- 
operation, completed an experiment in the elimination of the rabbit, that 
enemy No. I to afforesters and, after the rat, to farmers. When I visited 
that marvellous bird island of Skokham, I was appalled by the evidence 
of multitudinous rabbits, which scarcely permitted even the grass to grow. 
The population on that small island was reckoned at 40,000, and as 
they dwelt in the cliffs as well as elsewhere, they seemed impregnable. 
However, Mr. Lockley, the I.C.I. and Uflaw (the university humanitarians) 
have proved that even such a stronghold may be successfully attacked 
by cyanogas, which kills instantly and painlessly, and makes the toothed 
trap (most cruel and indiscriminate of destroyers) wholly unnecessary. 
The population on that small island was reckoned at 40,000, and, as 
time for generations. Doubtless “they love not poison who do poison 
need”; but those who are aware of the constant and intense cruelty 
inflicted in the West of England by the use of toothed traps will welcome 
this alternative. The trap, encouraged by commercial farmers of rabbits, 
is, of course, a threat to domestic animals, foxes and birds as well. 


In My Garden 


Most gardening critics seem to ave synchronised in their advice to 
fill up gaps in the herbaceous border with annuals. One of them, writing 
on behalf of Women’s Institutes, suggests the importance of knowing 
the height to which the several annuals grow. It is, I think, a general 
truth that tali annuals—such a clarkias, poppies, sweet peas, eschscholtzias, 
stocks—are general favourites, while the brilliant Phacelia campanularia, 
Portulaca hybrids, Kaulfussia amelloides—all recommended for small 
gardens in Home and Country—are wholly unknown. Packets of mixed 
annuals, all of the same height, were at one time sold by Sutton’s, and I 
found a bed of them most amusing and indeed beautiful. In this 
advice about studying height, I hold it to be a mistake to put all the 
short things in front and the tall things at the back. The best rough 
or herbaceous borders are in bays, rather than on a graded slope. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Professor in Spain 


(Macmillan. 15s.) 





Wartime Mission in Spain. By C. ]. H. Hayes 
ONE morning in March, 1942, Mr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, a professor 
of t Columbia University, got a letter from the Under 
Secretary of State, asking him to come at once to Washington. He 
went and saw President Roosevelt, who put it to him that he should 
go to Spain as American Ambassador. The idea of leaving his peace- 
ful study was distasteful to him, but America was at war and he felt 
it his duty to accept. The new Ambassador was sixty and a Roman 
Catholic, and had never been to Spain. 

This book is the account of Mr. Hayes’ mission. It is a carefully 
written book, rather dry and professorial, giving in a good deal of 
detail the story of his dealings with the Spanish Foreign Office and 
of the various alarms and emergencies that had to be met. We see 
him walking uncomfortably up the staircase of the sombre foreign 
office building between the raised arms of a double line of Falangists ; 

cing to Serrano Suner, the Spanish Ribbentrop, as he sat slouching 
in his chair with his eyes chasing flies over the ceiling ; listening 
to the Generalissimo’s assertions that the Allies were bound to lose 
the war and that the best thing they could do was to make it up 
with Hitler. And gradually there emerges a picture of the Ambassa- 
dor himself—correct, methodical, persevering, clear-headed, a model 
departmental chief, but somewhat lacking in broad human sympathies 
and not entirely unsusceptible to flattery. 

The general situation he had to deal with is now familiar. In the 
summer of 1940 General Franco had kept Spain out of the war 
because Hitler had refused to give him Morocco; after that he 
depended too much upon British and American navicerts to risk 
t. His life-line was petrol, and, as the negotiations over wolfram 
exports showed, he was ready to go to almost any lengths to keep 

The belief that foreign pressure makes Spaniards more intransi- 
ent is not supported by this book. 
For many people, however, the chief interest of Mr. Hayes’ report 
will be psychological. As one reads it one watches a steady progress 
n acclimatisation When Mr. Hayes first arrived in Madrid he 
noted the sinister Gestapo building opposite, the swarms of Germans 
everywhere, the hundreds of thousands of political prisoners, the 
continual executions, the contrast that has shocked everyone between 
he starving multitudes of the poor and the luxury of the rich. He 
ted these things and then turned away, taking refuge from them in 

comfortable Embassy building which Mrs. Hayes’ care had 
turned into a “real American home.” And what else could he do? 
An elderly American professor, thrown suddenly into a corrupt, 
flashy world, full of pitfalls and temptations, simply cannot afford 
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to look to right or to left. And so before long he had managed to 
put all these unpleasant things out of mind. One watches him, as the 
narrative proceeds, becoming more and more absorbed in the purely 
offic world, with its ministers and chancelleries and notes and 
I ) and forgetting that there is such a thing as a Spanish 
people. In America he had believed that certain moral ideas were 
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involved in the war; the Atlantic Charter had roused his enthy. 
siasm, but now he forgot all this, and the people who still felr 
it and said so irritated him ; he called them busybodies and agitators 
And so he ended—I will not say by approving of this stupid, stagnant 
vindictive regime, but by condoning it. His last act was to accept 
a portrait of himself by Zuloaga as a present from the Franco 
Government. 

Through this book there runs a constant thread of irritation with 
the British Ambassador. One can see why they did not get of if 
one looks at Lord Templewood’s Memoirs, which are now coming 
out in the Sunday Dispatch. He, anyhow, was not taken in by the 
regime. His greater knowledge of the world made it easier for him 
to keep his eyes open and his sympathies awake. He saw in Franco 
that monument of cautious smugness which he is, and his experience 
of prison reform told him what was happening behind the scenes. 
When he left Spain he was offered a high decoration, and refused it. 
The English Tory, in short, comes out very much better than the 
American Liberal. ‘ 

Another Roman Catholic, Georges Bernanos, has described the 
besetting sin of our times. It is the sin of the man whose virtues 
are sufficient for the demands of his personal life, but who cannot 
feel deeply outside his ordinary circle of experience. He has lost 
the gifts of pity and indignation, and therefore his compass does 
not point to north when strong forces are at work. Mr. Hayes’ thirty 
vears in a university had not fitted him to pass this test in the 
violent and unfamiliar world in which he found himself. He pro- 
vides one more example of the classic theme, developed so often 
by Henry James, of the pure American who is corrupted by the 
wicked air of Europe. GERALD BRENAN. 


Sons of Liberty 
The World of Washington Irving. By Van Wyck Brooks. (Dent. 15s.) 


Tuts extremely fine piece of romantic scholarship would have been 
worth reading at any time for its own sake; at the present time, 
when an appreciation of the American achievement and a knowledge 
of the American character are of supreme importance to Englishmen, 
it has a relevance and interest which can hardly be exaggerated, 
Professing to be one volume of “a literary history of the United 
States,” the book is actually a most vital and entrancing exhibition 
of the shifting patterns of the American social scene from 1799 to 
1845. Nothing, indeed, is more strongly impressed upon the reader 
than the variegated and immense complex of life, the vast liberation 
of unsophisticated energy, exulting, curious and eager, which became 
visible in so many different ways during the first three decades of 
the nineteenth century. Although it is largely an epic of indi- 
vidualism, an epic of noble adventurers, one feels on every hand 
emergent ideas of a true democracy, strong in brotherhood. If those 
ideas were neglected or despised when the common man, who spat 
or sprawled so inelegantly in public places, became the conspicuous 
type of American, when money was acquired more easily than 
manners, they were none the less to remain the nucleus of hope for an 
entire nation, perhaps for a world. 

Mr. Brooks, although he writes with immense erudition, has 4 
gay diversity of approach, and a power of presenting a scene or 4 
character with a sureness of touch and accent, a confidence of hand 
and eye, which keeps the reader continually delighted. The charac- 
ters which the history of the period has -provided are, of course, 
liberally picturesque. From the first line of the first chapter they 
pass through the book in an almost unbroken procession. There 
is Parson Weems, the oddest of itinerant vendors, who travelled along 
the roads of the South in a Jersey wagon with his books and his 
fiddle. He sold his books in the fairs and the grogshops, as ready 
with a copy of The Drunkard’s Looking-glass as he was to commend 
the superior merits of Paradise Lost or The Vicar of Wakefield 
There is Peale, one of the naturalist-adventurers, Peale the painter, 
Peale who set up a museum in which birds were shown in their 
natural postures, and even suspended artfully as though in flight. 
rhere is Bartram, to whom the Creeks and the Seminoles gave the 
name of Puc-Puggy, the flower-hunter. He walked alone among 
the wonders of the woods, lightly supping on the heads of trout 
boiled in orange-juice, or plucking the wild strawberries of the plain. 
His travels, published in 1791, provided materials for Coleridge 
ind Wordsworth, Campbell and Chateaubriand. But, above all, 
there is Audubon, the most romantic of naturalist-adventurers. He 
painted birds as they were seen in nature, diving, resting, flying ; 
he painted the life and action of the bird, not its form alone. Indeed, 
there were many ways in which Audubon himself was like a bird. 
Uniting elegance and audacity, he had a liking for gay plumage, 4 
tireless bravery in pursuit, a soaring joy in freedom, which made 
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Rev. Dr. Vincent Taylor 
FORGIVENESS AND RECONCILIATION 
2nd Edition 
“ The author has sifted the reicvant material 
with zeal and patience, and in this learned and 
impartial study he has made a contribution of 


high value to the literature of the Atonement.” — 
Christian World. 10s. 6d. 


* 


Lord Wacell 

SPEAKING GENERALLY 
Lord Wavell, who was Commander-in-Chief 
from 1939-41 in the Middle East, and 1941-43 
in India, describes the Broadcasts, Orders and 
Addresses delivered during that period, and here 
collected as : “ Snapshots of my own mind, not 
posed photographs,” Ts. 6d. 


Sean O'Casey 

OAK LEAVES AND LAVENDER 
A new three-act play of wartime England by the 
distinguished Irish dramatist whom The Observer 
describes as: “* A master of comedy and pathos 
on the grand scale, native in idiom, absolute 
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Introductions 





to Science 


/SIGMA| 


The first volumes in this important new series, 
now being printed, are :— 


FRONTIERS OF ASTRONOMY 
by David S. Evans, M.A., Ph.D. 


SCIENCE VERSUS CANCER 
by |. Berenblum, M.D., M.Sc. 


WHAT IS ATOMIC ENERGY 
by K. Mendelssohn, M.A., Ph.D. 


ELECTRONS IN ACTION 
by J. G. Daunt, D.Phil., M.A. 


POWER 
by Martin Ruhemann, D.Phil. 


MOLECULES AGAINST MICROBES 
by E. S. Duthie, M.B., Ph.D. 


* 
All fully illustrated, each 6s. net. 
* 
SIGMA BOOKS LTD. 
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A Famous Scottish Trilogy 
LEWIS | 
GRASSIC GIBBON’s | 


A SCOT’S QUAIR 
with a foreword by | 
IVOR BROWN | 


Sunset Song, Cloud Howe and Grey Granite, all of them novels which 
have been widely hailed as the greatest Scots fiction of the last hundred | 
years and as the finest Scottish prose of this generation, are here 
presented as a trilogy in one volume. Demy 8vo, 15/- 


einai by the Book Society 
CATHERINE TENNANT’s | 


THE WHEELS TURN ROUND | 


Storm Jameson writes: “ It is on the vividness of characterization and 
the exact observation of the scenes that the power of this novel rests.” 
The author of Last Orders, Please, ete., conveys very clearly the truth 
about her ruined lovers, back-street dictators and their exploiters. | 


JARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 
47, Princes Gate, S.W.7. 





























The Endeavour of Jean Fernel 
With a list of the editions of his writings 


By Sir CHARLES A fuller study of Fernel, the 16th-century French 

physician, whose works and mentality Sir Charies 
SH ERRINGTON Sherrington adduced ia the early part of Man and 
27 illustrations. 16s. net 


his Nature. 
CAMBRIDGE 
The Golden Year of Fan Cheng-ta 


AChinese Rural Sequence rendered Into English verse 


hi. 





By GERA LD Sixty short poems composed 800 years ago, form- 
i Je series of brief, ulated 
E U - L ETT change ie predc=Bege SS anann aaaame 
5s. net and beauty of the ancient Chinese attitude, 
UNIVERSITY 





Horace and his Lyric Poetry 


mr 


By L. P. Publisbed for the first time last year and now 

WILKINSON = ftw: "Mr Wiltinnon's mature and thoughifa 

Bs. 6d. net Se 
PRESS 





Britain in Europe, 1789—1914 


A Survey of Foreign Policy 


By R. W. Described in 1937 by The Economisi as,“Avolume 
which rivals the Cambridge History of Foreign 
SETON-WATSON Policy im solid worth, and the nacrative of Mr J. A. 
Spender in incisive brilliance,” this book is now 

31 Ss. 6d. net reprinted for the second ume. 
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him shy and unhappy in the cages of respectable society, longing 
for the freedom of the lakes and the woods. For these men, hunter, 
naturalist or pioneer, were nobly drunk with freedom. Strange 
men, without their like in the history of the world, walking in their 
skin caps and leather shirts towards the American West, and often 
bringing the music of their flutes or their fiddles into places which 
had known only the music of birds. 


Among these men of the woods, none was more renowned or more 
singular than Crockett, who, after a journey across the plains “in 
the company of conjurors, bee-hunters, ex-pirates and gamblers,” 
as Mr. Brooks tells us, became a legend, a deathless man whose 
pillow was “the hide of an alligator stuffed with scalps.” But Cole, 
the painter, may seem equally strange; Cole who tramped into 
the woods of Ohio playing his flute, and with a green baize bag on 
his back. And there was Catlin, who spent eight years among the 
Indians, painting the portraits of warriors, and who came to England 
and set up a Wild West exhibition in Piccadilly and went with his 
party of Ojibways to visit the Queen. Nor must I forget Ann 
Royall, a roystering Voltairean lady, who persecuted the Church 
and who wrote her books “in the dingy bedrooms of inns.” Among 
these oddities, P. H. Gosse, the father of Edmund, was a curious 
visitor ; he wandered about with his butterfly-net in gentle ecstasy. 

This was the world of Irving ; and he, too, wandered with a gun 
and a flute through the woods and up the Hudson, though Mr. Brooks 
is doubtless right when he says that Irving was “born for the 
pleasures of a town.” Of Irving’s literary life, of Cooper, Poe, Bryant, 
Simms and Willis (who sang the new elegant woman, the Bulwerised 
or Byronised woman) Mr. Brooks writes’ with perception and with 
a merciful avoidance of the critic’s usual jargon. His anatomy of 
Poe’s imagination is one of the finest things in the book ; it is, in 
fact, a literary and psychological assessment of the highest order. 
Yet the book is primarily a history, a history of the mental growth of 
a nation, in which the most remarkable elements are those of rapid 
emergence and of enormous vitality. It is an important work, a 
work of real scholarship, but eminently a book for intelligent readers 
of all sorts; and I cannot imagine any sort of intelligent reader to 
whom it will not be supremely enjoyable. The author produces his 
effect by the extremely adroit manipulation of almost innumerable 
details ; his work is a model of exposition, written throughout in a 
style that is vigorous, entertaining and instructive. 

C. E. VuLvLIAMy. 


The Writing of Dan McGrew 


Ploughman of the Moon: An Adventure into Memory. By Robert 
W. Service. (Benn. 15s.) 
Away in the early days of silent films few programmes can have 
passed at the local cinema which did not show at least one sequence 
set in the Frozen North, where the guns of fur-trappers, gold- 
miners, half-castes and troopers of the Royal Canadian North-West 
Mounted Police barked across the icy wastes or round the ears of 
the sole local representative of the female sex, perched at her place 
in the saloon, in the shortest of spangled skirts and the highest of 


FABER BOOKS 


The Lifeline 


A moving new novel by the at 


With a Bare Bodkin 


by the auth 








PHYLLIS BOTTOME 
thor of Within the Cup, etc. 96 


CYRIL HARE 


A new murder mystery or of Tragedy at Law. 86 


Marjory Fleming 
A sensitive study of this unusual child. 


The Mind and Heart of Love mM. C. D’ARCY, SJ. 
views of love 
Book Society Recommendation. 15 - 


ORIEL MALET 
Mustrated. 106 


in the history of Europe 
The State of Public Knowledge Kk. £. BARLOW 


A discussion of our theory of knowledge. 86 


Sex, Life and Faith 


A discussion of modern sexual life. 


ROM LANDAU 
Iiustrated. 21/- 
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“ Back of the bar, in a solo game, sat Dangerous Dan McGrey 
And watching his luck was his light-o’-love, the lady that’s know, 
as Lou...” 

It was in fact a rare omission for the captions of any such ston 
to contain no quotation from the works of Mr. Robert W. . 
whose verses have expressed with a happy precision the elements of 
that particular brand of romanticism. But the years have rolled by. 
wars have raged, and the attractions of the Frozen North hay 
become less compelling. Pemmican may be unrationed, skins fre 
of coupons, and fire-water relatively cheap and drinkable compare 
with our own; but romanticism has found new by-ways. Thy 
unwanted younger sons, with their dreams of other kinds of life ang 
nostalgia for Piccadilly, have disappeared, or found their way ing 
U.N.R.R.A. ; and “the strange things done in the midnight sun by 
the men who moil for gold” no longer command that once genen! 
interest. It may still be that “the arctic trails have their secret tals 
that would make your blood run cold”; but readers now seem tp 
prefer urban horrors and a more sophisticated, if less wholesome. 
violence. 

Mr. Service is a little conscious of this change in public taste, and 
his dateless (and almost formless) autobiography sometimes strikes 
an apologetic note. This book (we are promised the possibility ¢ 
another) takes him only to the age of forty, and deals with his begin- 
nings in Scotland, his wanderings and employments, until the yeas 
immediately after his literary success. The first hundred pages thy 
describe his childhood are not, it must be confessed, strikingly 
interesting, nor easy to unravel ; but we can infer that the author’ 
father worked, not very successfully, in a bank, in which vocation he 
was followed by his son, who soon after emigrated to Canada with 
a view to becoming a farmer. After a number of more or less dis- 
agreeable and unremunerative jobs in various parts of the Norh 
American continent, Mr. Service again became a bank clerk, ina 
Canadian town, at about the age of thirty. He was transferred 
a branch in the Yukon, where he remained for eight or nine years 
using his spare time to write the books which ultimately made it 
possible for him to take up writing as a profession. : 

Ploughman of the Moon was composed at Hollywood, and the 
proximity of that distressful place has made itself felt in the trea- 
ment of much of its author’s material. Indeed, the tone of th 
writing in its determined intensity sometimes makes us recall a 
couplet in an earlier volume of Mr. Service’s: 

“<T'm all upset; it’s Angeline’. . . She’s covered with a rash 

She'll maybe die, my little gosse,’ cried Julot the apache.” Se 

At other times Mr. Service seems about to come clean with us, 
and says that he hates work and responsibility ; but on the whok 
interest is blurred by an effort to dramatise incidents that appear to 
have been almost entirely innocent of drama. Indeed, the mor 
books that appear portraying the vagabond life, the less is one it- 
clined to attribute any great intrinsic interest to that subject as such 
Mr. Service is far more readable about his banking days ; and, in 
spite of his modest denials of business ability, he seems to have been 
in a fair way for promotion when he threw off the spell of the Yukon 
ANTHONY POWELL. 


Early Social History 


Obligations of Society in the XII and XIII Centuries. 
Lane Poole. (O.U.P. 1946. 10s. 6d,) 


Mk. Poote’s Ford Lectures of 1944 are a very interesting and impor- 
tant contribution to English social history in the period between the f 
accession of Henry I and the death of Henry III. It is today possible 
to begin to write ihat history, for a generation of patient editing 
and calendaring of the unparalleled wealth of documents in the 
Public Record Office has enabled us to look at the evidence as 4 
whole and to begin to tell the story of English society during its 
formative period. 

No country in the world has as complete and well conserved 4 
body of materials for mediaeval history as has England ; and I think 
it is true that no country has produced an abler and more scholarly 
body of historical research workers, the fruits of whose labours are 
to be seen in the impressive rows of the Office’s published volumes 
of texts and calendars of Charter Rolls, Rolls Patent and Close, 
Fine Rolls and Inquisitions. In particular Mr. Poole has been helped 
by the rich treasury of fact contained in that unique series of national 
accounts which is being steadily printed by the Pipe Roll Society, 
and by the Curia Regis Rolls, which, in their detailed records of 
civil suits heard in the royal courts, illuminate the whole field ¢ 
social relationships. 

All this constantly increasing mass of printed material today lies 
open to the student. Burt it needs an artist in history, not merely} 
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NONE SHALL KNOW Martha Albrand 


‘A distinguished Secret Service melodrama’ 
Norman Collins, THE OBSERVER. __7S. 6d. net 


BOTTLE’S PATH T, PF, Powys 


Eleven stories, chosen as varied and out- 
standing examples of Powys’ art. 8s. 6d. net 


MISS FIRE Jasper Rootham 


Chronicle of a British Mission to Mihailovich. 
A first-hand record. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


CAR MELLO ‘ Bettina’ 


A new children’s book, by the author of poo- 
TsEE and cocoLo. Fully illustrated. 6s. net 


Ready Shortly 
EXPLORATIONS L. C. Knights 
Fssays in criticism, mainly on the literature 


of the seventeenth century. 10s, 6d. net 
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Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire 


ENTURIES OLD ABBEYS, churches, castles, 
mansions of imposing exteriors . . . furnish- 
ings and decorations, priceless heirlooms of 
the craftsmen of the past —these are the historic 
values rich in culture and art which are the 
background of the Yorkshire of to-day with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many trades. 
This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 
industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 
“The Yorkshire Post” is established. 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire it is 
indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 
of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be 
studied and quoted throughout the world. 


The Vorkshire Post 


The Newspaper of the North 
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Fragonard 
DRAWINGS FOR ARIOSTO 


Edited with essays by Philip Hofer, Elizabeth Mongan and 
Jean Seznec, this book is an outstanding contribution to 
the study of French 18th century Art. It reproduces in 
collotype, nearly full size, the great series of Fragonard’s 
drawings for Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. With 136 collotype 
plates. Size Yin. X 12in. Edition limited to 50Q copies. 
£4.4.0 net. 


Degas 
WORKS IN SCULPTURE 


Edited by John Rewald, this is a pioneer book on Degas 

as a sculptor. Related sketches and sculptures are ex- 

hibited on opposite pages, providing thus a unique insight 

into the creative process of the artist. “A handsome 

volume.” —The Listener. With 112 plates. Size 9 in. X 13 in. 

Ldition limited to 500 copies. £4.4.0 net. 
Reprint now available, 


Pissarro 
LETTERS TO HIS SON, LUCIEN 


With 90 illustrations. 370 pages. 35s. net. 


KEGAN PAUL 
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a patient grubber after details, to make out of the multitudinous 
minutiae of these formal accounts and records of judicial proceedings 
a picture which is both veracious and attractive. That is what Mr. 
Poole has done He has taken various groups of English 
society—the peasants, the knights, and the royal servants 
(the “sergeants”), and described their obligations to society. 
He has shown the sort of services and the payments in 
kind and in money made by the unfree descendants of the 
Saxon “ceorl” or by the free “socagers” of what was once the 
Danelaw. He has made it clear that the thirteenth-century lawyers 
over-simplified social classification ; that juries often found it diffi- 
cult to decide whether a mar was free or unfree, or whether a 
tenement was held by knight service or in free alms. Bracton’s 
dictum that a villein is one who knows not in the evening what he 
must do on the morrow is shown to be the opposite of the truth, 
which is that the villein’s duties were only too well known, fixed 
by inexorable custom. Nor can the older theory of Maitland and 
Round, that Lability to scutage is the hall-mark of knight service, 
be any longer maintained. The society described by Mr. Poole was 
not neatly compartmented, but was minutely chequered by local 
custom ; classes overlapped and interpenetrated, and, because they 
were not held in the rigid bonds of legal definition, could develop 
new relationships under the influence of executive policy and econo- 
mic change. 

In the two concluding lectures Mr. Poole throws additional light 
on the heavy burdens imposed by the royal practice of selling 
heiresses and widows in marriage, of exacting the undefined succes- 
sion tax called the “relief,” and of exploiting the wardships of 
minors. But he also makes it clear that the Exchequer was so 
lenient to the Crown’s debtors in the way of allowing them years, 
even decades, in which to pay, that even John’s income was often 
less than a fifth of what was owed to him. It is a fascinating 
picture that Mr. Poole has sketched in these lectures ; it avoids th 
danger of over-simplification, but nevertheless it remains vivid and 
living because of his artist’s gift for the selection of what is relevant 
and characteristic of a society in adolescence. R. R. Betts. 


Total War 


Revolution in Warfare. By B. H. Liddell Hart. Faber and 


Faber. 5s 


ungracious to say 


The 


that one of the great merits of this 
Captain Liddell Hart, however, has been wise 
and attractive form his reflections about 
revolution in warfare, the emergence of 
“total war,” that is warfare with an unlimited aim pursued with 
unlimited means. Had he attempted to expand his ideas and 
dwell minutely on his historical illustrations, he would have found it 
difficult to keep his main thesis clear and, like Clausewitz, might 
have laid himself open to misconceptions. There is virtue in a 
mited objective in writing as in war. As it is, the book contains 
fewer than a hundred pages ; its stvle is workmanlike and clear, and 
ts ideas can be readily followed by an attentive reader 

The ideas will be no novelty to those familiar with Captain 
Liddell Hart’s work, although we often seem to be locking at them 
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from a different angle. In a sense this essay is an apologia for the 
main theses of the author’s teaching—the value of the “defensive. 
offensive and the limited objective in war. He certainly makes out 
a goed case for his view that in the late war the defensive-offensive 
again showed its value, although it must be remembered that here 
is only the counsel’s opening speech ; the evidence has yet to be 
fully examined and cross-examined. About his second thesis, the 
main one of the book, there is likely to be considerable discussion, 
Doubts of the theory of total warfare and the insistence on uncon- 
diticnal surrender had arisen during the course of the war, and 
present conditions and the uncertainties of the future lend point te 
the author’s arguments. History certainly does not teach that all 
war is profitless, but it does seem to indicate that total war js 4 
great illusion. Captain Liddell Hart is concerned to prove this 
point and to suggest a means of limiting warfare, if it should come 
in the future. ‘ 

The author develops his case with an interesting and suggestive 
review of the technique and manner of war. The general fairness 
of his bird’s-eye view of military history must be admitted, even 
if there are points which provoke disagreement ; for example, it 
was the British army, not the navy, which was responsible for the 
destructive raid on Washington, and the projected attack on Baltimore 
had to be called off for lack of naval co-operation. The essay will be 
valuable in combating the stil! prevalent idea that the study of 
war is somehow immoral, because wir itself is horrible; it is odd 
that no one ever thinks of applying this argument to the study of 
medicine. The importance of this book lies in the author’s call to 
a serious study of warfare and his analysis of the problem which 
that study is called on to solve. “The problem, like a coin, has 
two sides—the ‘head’ is the prevention of war, but the ‘tail’ is 
the limitation of war. If experience has taught us anything, we 
should now be capable of realising the danger of concentrating 
exclusively on the perfectionist policy of preventing war, while 
neglecting the practical necessity, if that policy fails, of limiting 
war—so that it does not destroy the prospects of subsequent peace.” 
That passage reminded me of a quotation from St. Augustine used 
by Aquinas in his discussion of the just war: “War is waged that 
peace may be established. Be therefore peaceful in warring that, 
by conquering, you may lead to the usefulness of peace those whom 
you subdue.” S. H. F. JoHNstow 


Fiction 
The Real Life of Sebastian Knight. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Editions 
Poetry London. 8s. 6d.) 
Three Marriages. By H. F. Hoff. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Come Home, Traveller. By Claude Kinnoull. (John Miles. 10s. 6d) 


VLADIMIR NABOKOV is a Russian novelist who was educated at Cam- 
bridge and writes in English, French, German as well as Russian; 
the Sebastian Knight of his novel is a Russian novelist who was 
educated at Cambridge and wrote in English. Mr. Edmund Wilson 
contributes a blurb to the book, in which he starts a hare in every 
sentence: “If I say that Nabokov is something like Proust, some- 
thing like Franz Kafka, and, probably, something like Gogol ”—if 
Mr. Wilson says any of these things he is, probably, leading the 
reader up the garden path. Mr. Nabokov, who is certainly a mos 
brilliant writer, is like none of these, but resembles a lesser writer, 
Pirandello. Sebastian Knight is a novelist of genius; Mr. Nabokov 
quotes from his works, and, if he does not persuade us of his genius, 
at least he is successful in suggesting an unusual talent smacking 
of the nineteen-twenties. The narrator of the novel is Knight's 
half-brother, a Russian in exile in Paris, who sets out to reconstruct 
Sebastian’s life after his early death; a mysterious life, though 
possibly not more so than most, obscured already by a cheap 
biography. After a course of detective work, which takes in visits 
to Cambridge, London, Paris, a small German spa, he amasses the 
relevant facts. It is, in other words, an equivalent in fiction of 
A. J. A. Symons’ The Quest for Corvo. And what mystery do th 


facts enshrine? This, apparently: “Whatever his secret was, I 
have learnt one secret too, and mamely: that the soul is but 4 


manner of being—not a constant state—that any soul may be yours, 
if you find and follow its undulations. The hereafter may be the 
full ability of consciously living in any chosen soul, in any number 
of souls, all of them unconscious of their interchangeable burden 
Thus—I am Sebastian Knight. I feel as if I were impersonating 
him on a lighted stage .” A belief which, if I understand it, 
I entirely disagree with. 

The metaphysical implications seriously damage The Real Life 
of Sebastian Knight as a novel. ‘True, as result, perhaps, of the 
identity, the narrator has in the end produced a book as 


sens ot 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision tor future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
ot the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the genera! level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Licad Oll.ze; 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


"Phone: Mansion House 6543. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royat Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Cowncil—PROFESSOR H. RB. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P, 





The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so imcreased that 
{the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

wane Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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So runs the Request of the British Passport, that essential 
document for all who travel beyond Britain’s shores, 
sailing the seven seas in course of trade. Now that the 
ways of commerce are reopening, merchants, traders and 
manufacturers are journeying far afield to restore and 
enlarge the exports of this country. So also go the 
bankers, preparing the way for the great expansion in 
overseas business which must be achieved if our standard 
of living is to be upheld. 




















The Midland Bank, with a foreign business second to 
none, has already sent missions to various countries— 
and more are on the way. At the Overseas Branch in 
London and the Foreign Branches in several provincial 
centres a fund of up-to-date information is available, 
while through many thousands of banking agents in all 
parts of the world international transactions of every 
kind can be arranged. 


All concerned in business with other countries are 
invited to make use of the Bank’s overseas service. The 
Manager of any one of more than 1800 branches will 
welcome the opportunity of discussing problems relating 
to foreign trade. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED | 











EUROPEAN RELIEF 
An Appeal from Oxford 


Leaders of Church and State have spoken of the catastrophe 
which is falling op millions of people in Europe this year. 
Rations in some parts of the Continent are only one-third 
of those in this country. It is possible for voluntary societies 
to buy some food and medicines for European Relief without 
affecting our own rations. Seeds can also be sent. Funds 
are now needed for these purchases. Oxford Is one centre 
which has launched an appeal. The signatories include the 
Mayor of Oxford; the Vice-Chancellor of the University; 
the Bishop of Oxford; Lord Lindsay; Lord omg 
Sir Alan P. Herbert, M.P.; the Hon. Quintin Hogg, M 

Sir Arthur Salter, M.P.; and Dr. Gilbert Murray, Out 
The Oxford Committee has decided to entrust the distri- 
bution of supplies to the Friends Relief Service, whose teams 
are already working in Liberated and ex-enemy countrieg, 
Food will only be given where there Is real need. It will be 
used for babies, children, expectant and nursing mothers, 
the sick and aged. 





















Please help to save lives by sending a 
donation NOW, made payable to EYRO- 
PEAN RELIEF FUND, to the MANAGER, 
BARCLAY’S BANK, HIGH STREET, 
OXFORD. Even a few pounds will buy 
extra food which may save the life of a 
child during the next few months. 











OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RELIEF 
(Registered under War Charities Act, !940) 
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WILLSs* 


THREE CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 











“There’s no sweeter tobacco 
comes from Virginia and no better 


brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ” 
W. M. Thackeray—* The Virginians” 











Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. TT2i3W 








FOR INVESTORS 


Tax free Interest and good security 


FOR HOME PURCHASERS 


helptul 
service 


A personal, 
and economical 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
With which is incorporated the 
Reliance Permanent Building Society 


ASSETS . €2,8:6,783 RESERVES £199,629 


You can invest up to £1,000 in any one year. Present rate 
of interest on new investments is 2",, net, the tax being 
paid by the Society 


Further information from the Head Office 
PLANET HOUSE FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON E.C.2. 











brilliant as any of Knight’s, to judge from the quotations from 
them ; but since Mr. Nabokov wrote both that is not remarkable: 
so nothing is proved. Nor do the careful reconstructions, the quo- 
tations from the cheap Life of Knight, duly debunked by the narra- 
tor, help to create an illusion of the reality of Knight ; one is merely 
left, as with Pirandello, thinking, “It’s all done with mirrors,” and 
with the feeling of depression that technical virtuosity unaccom- 
panied by adequate content so often induces. Mr. Nabokov has 
performed the extremely clever and extremely unsatisfying feat of 
writing a novel in which nearly all the problems that the novelist 
must solve have been evaded. His talent is obviously great; one 
joins with the publisher in hoping that he will put his other novels 
into English ; but in the presence of this one, one can only feel 
cheated and therefore aggrieved. 

Three Marriages, an utterly frivolous book, is an excellent piece 
of artificial comedy. Mr. Nigel Balchin’s novels have made us 
aware of the frustration suffered by conscientious technicians during 
the war at the hands of office-holders and bureaucrats. Mr. Hoff’s 
heroes, members of the “ chairborne division” at the War Office, 
suffer from no such frustration ; they are happy in their work, and 
their work is so secret that neither they nor the committee of in- 
vestigation know what it is. It leaves them plenty of time to 
become engaged, disengaged and married to the heroines of the 
novel, an English violinist, a Russian girl who can never have been 
a Young Pioneer, and a member of the American Red Cross. The 
characters have a Good War, and Mr. Hoff docs not raise his voice 
in indignation, which will probably displease many people. I found 
it refreshing, the irony pleasing and the wit agreeable. Here is a 
sample of Mr. Hoff’s manner: 

“IT began to look idly round the room. I did not care very much 
for James’s flat. It was situated well enough, but in my view ought 
to have been more expensive. James had a careless attitude towards 
wealth; that is to say, he did not invariably behave as one who 
possessed it; and to me this was disappointing. There seems to be 
an impression among wealthy people that a display of wealth 
vulgar. Nothing could be more absurd. It is pretending to be 
something one is not which is truly vulgar. For wealthy people x 
cultivate the refined atmosphere of poverty is pretentious to a degree 
and can never evoke the admiration of their friends. Posseswrs of 
wealth should throw it about lavishly, especially in the direction of 
the nearest and dearest.” 


If one read that in The New Yorker one would immediately hail a 
new humorist. 

Come Home, Traveller, is an unusual and disturbing novel, which, 
if a first book, is impressive, though it would have been more s 
had the author been less concerned to wring our withers with horror 
The characters are French, upper class and Royalist, and the novel 
reads at times like a translation from the French or the work of a 
writer whose first language is French. It has considerable power ; 
the main theme is a woman’s devotion to her imbecile child, a 
relationship which, with its tragic consequences, is admirably 
worked out. The descriptions of country life in Provence and 
French Africa are especially good. 

WALTER ALLEN 


Shorter Notices 





Echoes of Big Ben. By Sir Alexander Mackintosh. (Jarrolds. 18s.) 
THOUGH at last retired from active service, the veteran author of 
this most interesting volume was able to listen in April to what was 
something like his sixtieth Budget speech. Having entered the Press 
Gallery in 1881 he covers an astonishing span of Parliamentary life, 
ranging from Disraeli to Dalton. If his reminiscences consist rather 
of individual memories strung together than a well-woven fabric, 
they lose thereby none of their value as history and little of their 
interest as narrative. Personal anecdotes, some old but more new, 
abound, and the development and change in Parliamentary customs 
is instructively treated. Yet it is striking to note that the general 
conclusion is that over more than six decades “I have been impressed 
not so much by what has changed as by what has endured. There 
is the same atmosphere ; the spirit and the symbols are the same 
Even in a House of Commons containing close on 400 Labour 
members, the vast majority of them new to the traditions and habits 
of Westminster, that is incontestably true. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, rd. 
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ACROSS 8. Injuriously meddle with a fiery saint. 
; : (6.) 
1. Remove the whiskers, but said 11. The voice from the fold. (5.) 
something first. (10.) 15. He seems to have been a guest at 
6. Most of the rough and tumble comes one of these City dinners. (9.) 


9. 
10. 


19 


». It take 1 good queen to move a 
country out of Asia. (10.) 

0. Grandee unhorsed ) 
A letter that goes the rounds, so to 
speak r 

DOWN 

Family of impressionists and what 
they wea 8 
Abstained in a short over. 5.) 
Pledge € 
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to the surface. (4.) 17. There should be no difficulty in find- 


One of the burns of Burns. (5, §.) ing a flat here. (5.) 


This is not to imply that one gets 18. Living up to its mame it would 


water instead of petrol. (4.). solve the packing problem. (8.) 





2. Progenitors. (5.) 20. Tearful. (7.) 
The inheritor appears in the tertile 21. Gossip suitable for the telephone 
industry 9 (7.) 
“This scepter’d - » This earth of 23. Bird which might easily be trained 
majesty.” (Shakespeare.) (4.) ~ to push a barrow. (6.) 
A really difficult puzzle leads to 24. Rising roundabout. (6.) 
neuralgia 9 27. Like a cub? (5.) 
Longfellow issued a warning about 
an awful one 9.) - mT ae bb 
A wage- gone Greek. ( SOLUTION TO 


CROSSWORD No. 371 


4- 
What do they do on Fridays? (9.) 
He fixes the rate for others in pedes- 
trian fashion 5 
I wasted 
waste me.” 


and now doth —— 
Shakespeare.) (4.) 


To warm the bird wont make it 


It is opposed to backing (7.) 
Reptilian aspect of a_ girls’ school. 





SOLUTION ON MAY 


‘he winner of Crossword No. 371 is WILLIAM BroGAN, Esq., 1, Wood- 


side Avenue, Rutherglen, Scotland 

















‘Four Quartets’ Rehearsed 


BY RAYMOND PRESTON 5/- net 


A series of annotations on T. S. Eliot’s four poems, Burnt Norton, East Coker, The 
Dry Salvages, and Little Gidding. The aim is to help readers to a better unde rstanding 
of the poems by dealing with difficulties they may encounter in reading them 
Mr. Eliot read the first draft and has added some notes of his own 


Renaissance in the North 





BY W. GORE ALLEN 126 net 
The author treats of the writers of the Scandinavian Renaissance with profound 
mae tand ng and further considers the influence of music, particularly that of 
stieg and Sibelius. 

The Vision Splendid 

BY NEVILE WATTS 6/- net 


If a man says “ I see nothing in poetry,” the temptation is to answer “Neither does 

a cow.” The temptation must be resisted. If one cannot help him oneself, there 

are in English a handful of books that can. The latest is The Vision Splendid, by 

ne — It is the summarisation of thirty years’ experience of curing the 
etry-blind. 


SHEED & WARD 














1946 
COMPANY MEETING 


LANCASHIRE STEEL 
QUESTION OF NATIONALISATION 


THE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on April 29th at Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James (chairman and managing director) said that the 
directors had decided to recommend the full dividend on the 5} per cent. 
non-cumulative redeemable second preference stock and to continue pay- 
ment of 7 per cent. on the “A” and “B” ordinary stock in respect of 
the year ended October 31st, 1945. 

The contribution made by the corporation to the national effort in 
the production of various forms of steel, including shells, bombs, Bailey 
bridges, landing-craft of various types and other war products had been 
a notable one. Their main subsidiary, Rylands Brothers, Ltd., had also 
played its full part in the production of wire, together with the many 
types of wire goods that the war demanded, while the Whitecross Com- 
pany had specialised in wire ropes of every kind, including balloon cable 
of remarkable strength and lightness hitherto unknown. 

Since the close of the war, they had been faced with the difficulties of 
the transition period. Contracts from the Government for supplies for 
the Armed Forces had been reduced and finally cancelled. Their place 
had now been taken by a heavy demand for all classes of commercial 
products, and the capacity of the Corporation’s works, and those of its 
subsidiary companies, would have been highly taxed, even in the best 
of circumstances, in carrying out all the business offered. 


NATIONALISATION DANGERS 

With regard to the issue of nationalisation of the industry which the 
Government had raised, to carry out any policy of partial public ownership 
such as had been suggested by the Government would require prolonged 
enquiry and consideration, as many of the industries in the iron and steel 
group were not producers either of iron or steel, but used iron or steel, 
or both, as their raw material in the manufacture of a great variety of 
highly finished products. 

He could not believe that an industry which had such a splendid record 
during the war was likely to be more successful in the post-war world 
if it was taken out of the hands of those who had guided its destinies 
during the most critical period in the annals of the country, and who, at 
the present time, had their development plans for reorganisation and 
modernisation on a scale previously unknown, ready to be put into 
operation. 

The report was adopted. 














Save on Car Insurance 
with Complete Safety 


THE premiums shown below are appli- 

cable to cars in approved Country 
Districts, assuming that the Driver has 
earned the No Claim bonus. 


Study these rates : 


UP TO £200 VALUE 
15% 20% no 


No claim claim bonus 
Bonus 2nd Year 
ist Year & onwards 


hp. ... £0 6 £711 2 
hp... 16 0 5 6 
hp... 2 5S 6 £814 7 
NOTE.—These premiums are at 
present subject to a Special Reduc- 


tion of a further 20% for War-time 
Discount. 


PROVINCIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: 100 CANNON ST, LONDON E.C.4 
and STRAMONGATE, KENDAL 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL LONDON MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIcTY 


SUBSCRIPTION TO WAR LOANS £23,000,000 








AT the eighty-fifth annual general meeting of the Royal Londcn Mutual 
Insurance Society, Limited, Mr. J. K. Wiseman, chairman and joint 
managing director, who presided, said: During the year we ccntributed 
£4,360,000 to new War Loans. Our total subscription amounts to more 
than £23,000,000. 

The total income tor the year amounted to {11,686,000, an increase 
of £485,000 over the previous year. 

The combined premium income amounted to £9,192,000, an increase 
of £347,000 over the previous year. 

The total claims and surrenders paid during the year amcunted to 
£4,482,000. £4,371,000 has been added to the funds as provision for 
future payments to policyholders, these two items together making a total 
of £8,853,000. 

¢ premium income in the ordinary branch (including consideration 
for annuities granted) amounted to £2,443,000, an increase of £156,000 
over the previous year. The new sums assured amounted to £3,883,000, 
an increase of £570,000 over the previous year. 

A si le reversionary bonus has been allotted on fully-participating 
policies at the rate of £1 per cent. for each year since 1935. 

In the industrial branch the premium income for the year amounted 
to £6,748,000, an increase of £191,000 over the previous year. Claims 
and surrenders amounted to £2,936,000. The fund at the end of the 
year amounted to £44,650,000, an increase during the year of £3,761,000. 

A reversionary bonus has been allotted under certain tables at the rate 
of 16s. per cent. per annum for ten years in respect of policies issued 
on or before December 31st, 1935, and 16s. per cent. per annum for 
five years in respect of policies issued in the years 1936 to 1940. 

The balance-sheet shows that the assets total £68,221,000, an increase 
of £4,466,000 over the previous year. Stock Exchange securities repre- 
sent 83.7 per cent. of the total. 

Our holding of British Government securities now amounts to more 
than {£34,000,000, representing 50.1 per cent. of the total assets. Loans 
on parochial rates and municipal and county securities represent 7.9 per 
cent. The aggregate of these two groups represents §8.0 per cent. Of 
the Stock Exchange securities 93.7 per cent. are made up of investments 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and 5.4 per cent. in India, the Dominions 
and Colonial Dependencies. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


THe annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company, Limited, will be held in Edinburgh on May gth. 

The following is am extract from the statement by the Honourable 
Arthur O. Crichton, the chairman, in connection with the accounts for 
the year ended December 31st, 1945. 

In the life department the new business amounted to the satisfactory 
total of £3,098,566, an increase of £538,085 over the 1944 figure. Our 
annuity fund continues to grow, and has now passed the {10,000,000 mark. 

In the fire department premiums show a further increase from 
£4,062,228 to £4,380,547, but this rise has been accompanied by a 
more than proportionate increase in losses and expenses. Losses were 
£2,154,788 (49.19 per cent.) against £1,995,373 (49.12 per cent.), while 
commission, expenses of management and foreign and colonial taxes total 
£1,949,678 (44.51 per cent.) against {1,806,187 (44.46 per cent.) in 1944. 
The underwriting profit, after providing the usual reserve of 40 per cent. 
for unexpired risks, amounted to £148,753 (3.40 per cent.), which 
compares with £133,624 (3.29 per cent.) for the previous year. 

The Railway Passengers Assurance Company, which transacts our 

casualty business, reports premiums for 1945 amounting to £ 1,620,216, 
wainst £1,496,047 last year. Underwriting profit «mounted to £68,214 
4.21 per cent.), compared with £124,645 (8.33 per cent.) in the previous 
year. 
Our marine business is carricd on by the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Company, Limited. The premium income for 1945 amounted to £674,618 
igainst £770,470 in 1944. £150,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account from profits of past years now closed 

The Fine Art and General Insurance Company, Limited, showed pre 
miums for 1945 amounting to £473,333, compared with / 448,863 for 
1944. The underwriting profit was £63,408 (13.40 per cent.), against 
£74,506 (16.60 per cent.). 

The results appearing in various section of the report have, as usual, 
been summarised. Combined underwriting profit amounted to £430,375, 
compared with {452.775 in the previous year; on the other hand, net 
interest income has increased to £433,652 against £399,138. 

The directors recommend a dividend of 7s. per share, less income tax, 
compared with 6s. 3d. paid last year. 











FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


IF further proof were needed that the methed of acquiring the Bank 
of England should not be taken as a precedent for Governmen; 
policy in relation to nationalised undertakings, it is clearly provided 
in the terms of the Cable and Wireless Bill. Whereas the Bank of 
England stockholders were compensated on the basis of past divi. 
dends, which for the purpose of the transfer from private to public 
ownership were regarded as gilt-edged, the Cable and Wireless 
business is to be acquired as a going concern on an appointed day 
as though the transaction were between a willing buyer and a Willing 
seller. Negotiations between the Cable and Wireless directors oa 
Treasury representatives, headed by Sir Alan Barlow, are already 
taking place, and it is made plain in the Bill that the purchasegprice 
is to be closely related to net maintainable revenue multiplie 8 
figure representing so many years’ purchase. j 
CABLE & WIRELESS VALUATION 


So far, so good. The basis of valuation outlined in the Bill muy 
clearly take account of prospects, whether they be judged good or 
bad. The Government will obviously do its best as the buyer 
minimise the earnings possibilities of the future. It will Point to 
the special war-time influences which have resulted in record gross 
traffics during recent years and to the probability of some falling 
off in gross returns, accompanied by keener competition in the years 
which lie ahead. On their part the Cable and Wireless directors 
will be able to stress the company’s strong position in relation to 
E.P.T., the efficient technical organisation of the group, together 
with the keen demand which should result from a growing volume 
of international trade. It is surely significant that so far from 
having fallen off from the war-time peak levels, gross traffics are 
still increasing. My own feeling is that the seller in this instance 
has a strong case and that unless the Treasury is determined wo 
take a quite unreasonable view, a satisfactory compensation figure 
should be agreed. If it is not, there are provisions for the setting 
up of an independent arbitration tribunal. 

Payment is to be made in Government stock, which by the time 
the transfer is actually effected may be firmly based on a 23 per cent. 
rate of interest. If for the purposes of argument the Cable and 
Wireless operating concern, after deduction of the small part of the 
capital already held by the Government, is valued at £30,000,000, 
the Treasury will transfer that amount of 2} per cent. stock to the 
constituent companies, which in turn are owned by Cable and Wire- 
less (Holding). Once this deal has gone through, Cable and Wire- 
less (Holding) is bound to be faced by a somewhat difficult problem. 
Now that it has sold the Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph business to 
English Electric it will be left with some £10,000,000 of miscellaneous 
investments, together with a large block of Government stock 
Clearly the substratum of the company, which was bound up with 
the control of the Communications assets, will have disappeared 
and it will be a question for the directors and the stockholders to 
decide whether the holding company should continue in business 
as an investment trust, whether it should make a substantial repay- 
ment of capital, or whether it should go into complete liquidation. 
I have not changed the view expressed here several weeks ago that 
a combined holding of the §} per cent. Preference stock and Ordinary 
stock should turn out a satisfactory investment. 

*A COTTON SPINNING SHARE 

The uncertainty created by the coming report of the Cotton 
Working Party has produced a dull market in cotton textile shares 
in recent weeks. The labour position is slowly improving, however, 
and when the contents of the report are known one would expect 
to see textile shares returning to favour. A low-priced spinning 
share which should turn out well as a lock-up holding is Werneth 
Spinning 2s. Ordinaries, standing around 1os. These shares were 
recently introduced to the London market around gs. 3d. and the 
particulars then published showed that the company has had 4 
satisfactory earnings experience. During the war period as much 
as £70,810 has been paid in E.P.T., which compares with the total 
issued capital of £48,000, and although earnings have fallen back 
from their war-time peak, there should-be scope for a fresh improve- 
ment now that new blood has gone on the board. A 12} per cent. 
interim has been paid on account of the year ending October 31st, 
1946, so that a minimum of 25 per cent. may be expected, on which 
the shares would be giving a yield of 5 per cent. Moreover, from the 
capital standpoint the position is strong, today’s market valuation 
representing about 20s. per mule spindle. The replacement cost a 
current prices would be at least twice that figure. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





Pye ERECTOR WILL PURCHASE 
unlimited quantities of King Six 
Cigars for personal use. Who 
wouldn't if he could get them. Their 
mild and pleasing flavour is irresis- 


tible 11 each. 











PERSONAL 


Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per line. Line 
qeraging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra 


EAUTIFULLY Printed Notepaper, 250 sheets, 17/-, 
RB 500 Visiting Cards, £1-—D. A. ATTEWELL, 44, 
Crediton Road, London, N.W.10 

(OUNTRY CLOTHES for Sale. No coupons. One 
( small check black and white lightweight Tweed suit, 
I'weed suit, 10 gns.; one green 
and brown Tweed coat, 10 gns.; blue, black, and red 
woollen dresses, 8 gns. each; Tweed riding coat, 8 gns. ; 
Thin breeches, 5 gns.; Tall, bust and hips, 36-38, Navy 
blue slacks, 3 gns. ; Brown suede court shoes, size 6, 2 gns. 
Box 474 . 

OUGLAS, 1.0.M.—Tue Goop COMPANIONS PRIVATE 
| Horet, Central Promenade. Accommodation for 
150 persons 
YASTBOURNE.—TuHeE CAVENDISH, occupying the fines 
I position on the Front is re-opening in ume for the 
Luxurious private suites or comfortable 


5 gns.; one pale blue 


4 
Summer Scason 


bedrooms. Exceptional service. Excellent cuisine. Music 
and dancing Terms on applications to PHrL1p CHURCHMAN 
Manager Telephone : Eastbourne 2740) 


YURNISHED ROOM, with breakfast, in quiet flat, 
| three mins. Highgate tube, available for regular occa- 
sional visits to London. Box 477. 

+ENTLEWOMAN (30's) wishes to ‘oin family party 
Gy paying own expenses, holiday fortnight, July or Aug. 
Fond children, adaptable. Refs. a —Box 478. 

(RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cambridge 

JI received tor nenods of one o two weeks 

OLIDAY ACCOMMODATION in lovely private 
| house on sea coast, 60 miles i.ondon. Sandy beach. 
Children preferred.—Box 475. a 

EE BAY HOTEL, Lee, Devon, situated in beautiful 

4 and secluded valley by the sea. JOHN HAMILTON, 


(ues 


Proprietor. (Ilfracombe 60.) : 
iGHT FLEECE QUILTS covered in mercerised 
L cotton, terra cotta, peach, apple green and turquoise, 


om by 4 tt. £3 ls. 3d.—HeEav’s, 196. Tottenham Cour: 
Road, W.! 
ADY offers some services in return we a 


4 in “— house, mod. rent.—Mnrs. Mayfield 


Road, N.8 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. C1 aoe HALI 
\ Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address Letters 
\ redirected 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C,1 
SS. TYPED.—Is. 6d. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d 
\ Plays. Also Translations French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, Swedish. Prices on enquiry.— 
Miss HARPER, Taviton Street, London, W.C.1 
UAKERISM. Information respecting the Faith and 
( Practice of the Religious Society of Friends free on 
application to the FrRreENDS HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Fnends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
OVER 12, 1938 GREEN SALOON Hy condition, 
| £700. View Woodford, Essex.—Box 5 
‘ALE. New Naval Uniform (Lieut. RNV.R) by 
s reputable West-end tailor. Perfect condition, never 
worn. Height 5 ft. 9 ins., chest 36 ins. £16 16s. Od. 
Wanted.—Dinner Jacket Suit, must be in first-class 
condition. Height 5 ft. 9 ins., chest 36 ins.—Box 479. 
COTTIES, Sealyhams, Corgis, Collies, other Pedigree 
S and Crossbred Puppies. Any Breed Supplied.— 
GosrorD KENNELS, 34, Paynes Lane, Coventry. 
7? ROCK THEATRE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Incorporating THE OxFoRD PILGRIM PLAYERS 
resenting fine plays—Shakespeare, Shaw, Strindberg. 
tidie, Sierra, Edward Thompson. Charles Williams, 
Ruth Snaldine (Founder) Terence O’Brien (Producer), 
TS JEWISH PROBLEM.—How can it be solved ? 
Every thinking man and woman must read the most 
important book ever published on this subject: “ GEN- 
TILE AND JEW.” A symposium with one hundred 
contributors, 12/6, obtainable from THe Eprror, 77, 
Berwick Street, London, W.1, or from apy bookseller. 
\ ‘ARS, Tyranny, and Social Unrest avoided. Send 
2d. stamp for booklet to N.C. Press, Lrp., 20, 
Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1. 








GIVE THE EX-TUBERCULOUS 
PATIENT A CHANCE! 


The Sanatorium has cured him: we 
help him to maintain his recovery. 


Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 
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\ TANTED for AUGUST. Three of four bedroom 
House or Bungalow on coast within easy reach 
London, not in seaside resort, in exchange for comfortable 
eight-room apa ag = South Kensington with key to 
Square garden.—Box 
W aibb PrOR PROF 1T —Send to: tree booklet.— 
REGENT INsTITUTY (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8 
> PIT PONIES still used in unnatural con- 
23.( TI Tt ) ditions below ground. Pony-haulage in 
mines 1s admittedly out-of-date. More efficient and humane 
haulage methods are used in a majority of pits. Help the 
Pit Pontes’ PROTECTION Soctety, 69, Carlton Hill, N.W.8. 





APPOINTMENTS 

DVERTISER, interested in statistical research, would 

carry out work for M.P. or other interested person 
in spare time. No charge.—Box 473 

RITISH MEDICAL ABSTRACTS—Eprtor aANp 
| ASSISTANT EDITOR. The Council of the British 
Medical Association has decided to establish a Medical 
Abstracting Service in the Editorial Department of the 
British Medical Journal, and invites applications trom 
registered medical practitioners, including those serving 
with H.M. Forces, for two appointments of EDITOR 
and ASSISTANT EDITOR .-OF ABSTRACTS re- 
spectively. The salary of the Editor of Abstracts will be 
£1,250 a year, rising by annual increments to £1,750 a year, 
plus a cost-of-living bonus. The salary of the Assistant 
Editor of Abstracts will be £900 to £1,250, plus a cost-of- 
living bonus. The Association’s superannuation scheme 
will apply to the posts. The successful candidates will be 
expected to start work during July or August, 1946. It 
is hoped to start the publication of two new monthly 
abstracting journals in January, 1947—the first on medicine 
and the second on surgery, gynaecology, and obstetrics 
The Editor of the Abstracts would be expected to have a 
special knowledge of and interest in medicine, and the 
Assistant Editor in surgery. Knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages is necessary. Preference will be given 
to candidates with experience in abstracting and or editorial 
work. Applicants should sent full particulars of qualifi- 
cations, experience, age, etc., together with names and ad- 
dresses of three persons to whom reference may be made 
to the Editor of the British Medical -""' B.M.A. House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, not later than two 
months from the date of this fe wenden Envelopes 
should be marked “ British Medical Abstracts.” 

RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL—Mepicat Sus- 
| Epitor. The Council of the British Medical As- 
sociation invites application from registered medical practi- 
tioners, including those serving with H.M. Forces, for the 
appointment of a MEDICAL SUB-EDITOR to the British 
Medical Journal, ‘The appointment will be on a probationary 
basis &t a salary of £800, rising by annual increments of 
£50 to £1,000 a year, plus cost-of-living bonus. The 
Association’s superannuation scheme will apply on sub- 
Stantive appointment. The successful candidate will be 
expected to start work on August 1, 1946. Preference will 
be given to candidates with previous journalistic or editorial 
experience or with literary ability. A knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages is desirable. Applicants should 
send full particulars of qualifications, experience, age, etc., 
together with names and addresses of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, to the Editor of the British Medical 
Journal, B.M.A., House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1, 
not later than two months from the date of this advertise- 
ment. Envelopes should be marked “ British Medical 
Journal—Sub-editor.”” 

ECTURER REQUIRED, either man or woman, 

4 preferably with a degree, for speaking in schools on 
the humane treatment of animals. Salary according to 
the Burnham scale. Candidates must be under 35 years 
of age and be prepared to travel about the country. Apply 
by letter only to Lecturer, R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1 
\ AJOR (34 years Staff), B.A. Cantab. (Hons. History), 
1 in services as personal assistant until October 
to overworked M.P., Industrialist, Publicist, Editor, etc., 
go anywhere, available now.—Box 484 
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HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY. 
16 DAYS. 

Every SATUTDAY, from MAY 25th. 
SMALL PRIVATE PARTIES LIMITED TO TEN. 
A Few Vac ancies. 

FIRST CLASS THROUGHOUT. 
PERCIVAL. 210 Earl’s Court Road, 
Fro. 4248. LONDON, S.W5. 











| -B.C. invites applications trom women, British nationals, 
for staff administration work in London. Duties 
include day to day administration of 500 secretaries, clerks, 
telephonists, duplicating operators, house staff, etc. Es- 
sential qualifications are experience in staff work and office 
routine, ability to assimilate and interpret regulations and 
to deal with people and individual problems. Appointment 
to unestablished staff ; entry to permanent staff subject to 
later consideration. Salary not more than £450 per annum 
on appointment rising to £600 per annum, plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. Od. per annum. Applications to APPOINT- 
MENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, not 
later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertisement. 
State if registered disabled person. Mark envelopes 
* Assistant, London Area.’ 
IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. The Civil Service 
Commissioners give notice of approximately ten 
vacancies on the permanent establishment of the Home 
Civil Service in the grade of Statistician, to be filled by 
competitive interview. Candidates will be expected to 
possess wide statistical experience. Every candidate must 
have obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
or equivalent qualification) in Statistics, or in Mathematics, 
Economics or other appropriate main subject combined 
with Statistics, at an Institution of University rank, or 
having obtained a degree with first or second class honours 
or equivalent qualification) in Mathematics, Economics or 
other appropriate subject, must have been employed on 
statistical work. Candidates must be between the ages of 
30 and 45 on Ist January, 1946. The initial salary for men 
in London will be £800 per annum rising by annual incre- 
ments of £30 to £1,100 per annum, These salaries are 
subject to increase, under arrangements for consolidation 
of war bonus of which full details will be promulgated later, 
by amounts ranging between about £92 at the lower end 
of the scale and about £120 at the upper. Salaries and 
consolidation additions are somewhat lower for women. 
There will be prospects of promotion to higher posts in the 
Civil Service; the salary of Chief Statisticians (men) is 
£1,200 plus consolidation addition, rising to £1,700. Super- 
annuation provision will be made under the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities. Application 
forms from candidates in the United Kingdom must be 
completed and in the hands of the C sommissioners not later 
than 15th June, 1946. Candidates now serving overseas 
must send in their application forms not later than 31st 
August, 1946. Forms of application may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 6, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, or from the Cuter Orricer, Civil 
Service Commission, at the following addresses: (India) 
10, Underhill Lane, Delhi; (Egypt) 9, Sharia El Birgas, 
Cairo ; (Italy) c/o Headquarters, No. 3 District, CME: 
(Germany) c/o 2nd Echelon, G.H.Q., B.A.O.R. 
oe -ED ARCHIVIST offers services to Vicars 
4 or Parish Councils to catalogue, arrange, and — 
mite 


on collections of parish archives. Fee from 7 gns. 


Box 486, 

(T. ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, MAT- 
Ss LOCK, DERBYSHIRE.—Wanted tor September 
experienced RESIDENT SENIOR Music MISTREss to teach 
—e throughout the School, train School Choir and play 
organ for services in School C hapel. Some piano and organ 
pupils, music up to Higher Certificate and School Certificate 
standard. Applicants should be members of the Church 
of England. New Burnham Scale with allowance tor post 
of special responsibility Government Superannuation 
Scheme. Apply with testimonials to the HEAD MISTRESS. 
ry\HE TRUSTEES OF THE BRISTOL MUNICIPAL 

CHARITIES invite applications for the appointment 
of SECRETARY, with the ex-officio appointments of Clerk 
to the Governors of Bristol Grammar School, Queen 
Elizabeth’s Hospital and the Red Maids’ School, Bristol. 
Applicants, preferably holders of a professional qualification, 
such as membership of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, must not be over forty years of age. The appointment 
calls for considerable administrative and secretarial ability, 
and a wide knowledge of accountancy, estate management, 
and the administration of Schools and Charitable Trusts. 
Salary £1,250 per annum. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Bristol Municipal Charities, 
Orchard Street, College Green, Bristol, 1, by whom ap- 
plications must be received not later than 3rd June, 1946. 


SUMMER SAILINGS 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND 


from 


LEITH and ABERDEEN 


Write for Booklet to;— 
THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND & ORKNEY & 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LID. 


Dept. 17, Matthews’ Quay. Aberdeen. or 
Dept. -& 1 Tower Place, Leith. 
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AUTHORS’ MSS 


Publishers are asking for 
NOVELS, BIOGRAPHIES AND 
JUVENILE FICTION 


Send these to 








JASMINE CHATTERTON, LTD., ° 
30 Princes Gate, S.W.7. 
Ken. 1737 
All MSS personally negot No reading fees. 








i Lady House- 

































W ANT D r September, an experienced Lady 
t for school boarding ise, St. Andrews, Fife 
App Be x 469 
OUNG WRITER would assist organizations, M.P.s, 
\ pposing socialism researct articl ed N 
material, et First insta BM APAZ, I n, W.C 
EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
POOKS OF SWITZERLAND at the SUFFOLK 
] GALLERIES, Suffolk St.. Pall Mall East. Week 
days 10-5 
B' RKELEY sALLERIES, 20, a 
accept anc ‘ exhibit we wf art for sale on 
UILDING NOW Exhibit Te] Homes Health, Wel- 
fare Schools April 12-May 11 Weekdays, 10-6 
R.1.B.A., 66, Portland Pla W.l Admission Free 
1HR ISTIANITY WITHIN Miss Toni 
( We Gower St 10th, 5 p.m 
GUILD OF "Past YRAI Peveax mbers, 1/- 
 eageg> SWEDENBORG Public ecture, Thurs- 
4 day, May 16th, 0, way _ Red Line Sau 
W.C.1.—Eric A. SUTTON, MA. B “A Religi nk 
Everyman.’ 
AMINI ROY.—Paintings and Drawings. Under the 
e auspices of the Royal India Society. —ARCADE GALLERY, 
April 26—May 16 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1 
Fe Paintings, Watercolours and Drawings by The Lady 
Patricia Ramsay. Daily 10—5.30. Sats. 10—1. 
\ ERCURY (par. 5700 May 6th week: “ This Way 
i to the Tomb!" Evs.7, Th., Sat., 2.30. 
etc., Works of Art wanted 


EXICAN, PERUVIAN, 
N to loan or purchase for exhibition at 
GaAcertes, 20, Davies Street, W.1 
TEW Mountain Paintings in the Alps, Scotland and 
| Ireland, by D. Lindsay Glegg. ALPINE CLUB GALLERY, 
74, South Audley Street, W.1. Behind Dorchester Hotel 
Weekdays 10.30—6. May 1946 
‘ATE GALLERY—BRAQUE-ROUAULT.—Organised 
by the British Council. CEZANNE’S Water Colours 
organised by the Arts Council of Great Britain. CON- 
TEMPORARY ENGLISH PAINTINGS on temporary 
loan to the Tate. Daily 10to6. Sundays 2to6. Admission 


BERKELEY 
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ASHLEY COURTENAY 


‘Every Change of Place 
Hew many of the 
you stayed 
r and each can provide 
For other district« w 
c o The Spectator, 
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a delight.” 

Shop Window ™ 
a wide variety of 
urable holiday in 
w, enclosing 
99, Gower 





St.. Lendon, W.C.1. 
BISHOPSTEICNTON, near Teignmouth, Tapley An 
I < ‘ Teigt 
\ f a and 
Bis t n 325 
CANFORD CLIFFS. near Bournemouth. RIVIERA 
HOTEI ( . y t t appre- 
e 1d a 
1 ’ £ A I ( i 
Cliffs 285 
CRANTOCK near Newquay, Cornwall. CRANTOCK 
BAY HOTEL This sma ex ‘ nsed tel is 
tr B s fe i e and 
t ff n and 
f athe A pra a From 
- a day M I Me 
CASTROURNE. SEAVIEW HOT wi. Or Front 
n the ’ r I is sf i mior 
: i y e Enq sv ive ey wr atten- 
t < our Managere M I l Tele 
Ea ul 470 «3 r ) 
FUIDGE MANOR i-Devon ear Spreyton 
Ww h, C 7 i e best of food a ooking 
n a bra te. ¢ Ba Billiards, Squash 
Tenr Rid and R Shox Ide for Leave 
and Den ym } i Bo f Whitsur 
Whiddon Dow 205 
py wrt oe N. DEVON. TORS HOTEI An Hotel 
of distinction for discerning guests. Ideally situated 
in bea ful s y lit ev facil provided 
for an ide May J ol.da Terms from 25s. 6d 
a da Te Ls se 


MILTON DAMEREL, BRANDIS CORNER. N. DEVON. 
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CANCER RELIEF 


CANCER SUFFERER. 141/46. Poor man, w fe and two babieg 
Home burgled, in great distress Desperat tely poor. Need 
nourishment, funds urgently needed 
PLEASE HELP 
£300 needed weekly for this and many other 
lewellery gratefully received 


NATIONAL SOCIETY for on RELIES 


very sad case, 






Dept. G.7, Cheam Court, Cheam, § 
ae er —_ eS 
( tHE! agg se Girl Students r ived in cultured 
fam Coaching arranged, Oxford and Camb 
and ri 
examinations, School and Higher rt at etc a 
languages, domestic sc ennis, swit ng and riding 
Highest references Bi * 476 
( ‘*IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (of 
1 iation of Headmistresses . 
iv t n about Public Schools 
< above. Just published 10, 6 






LLERS or DEaANE’s, 31, Muse 
Wc 
‘tORDONSTOUN SCHOOL ENTRANCR 
I SCHOLARSHIPS Ihree scholarships for boys 
are offered for award in 1946. ‘They vary in val . 
to £100 per annum, according to 


ed asa Nautical 





parents. One will be reser 

a boy wishing to join the Nautical Departm 

toun with a view to entering the Royal 

Service. One will be reserved for a boy : 

land. Candidates, who must be betweer 

September 1, 1946, are required to sit t 

examination at their schools on June 24, 25 and 

who pass will be summoned to an oral examination « 

Gordonstoun on August 1 Closing date for entrance 

June 10. Further particulars from The Director of Studies, 

Gordonstoun, Elgin 

| OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Posta! Tuition 
tor Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ, 

B. Com., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fees 


instalments.—Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
\ AYFAIK SECRETARIAL COLLEGE tor Gentie 
women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.] 
MAYftair 6626-7) 
RIGINAL SPEECHES 
( Public speaking taught 
Hamilton (67, Hallam St., W.1 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS, 
privately. Ring Kirkham 
WELbeck 4947 


USSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH. Oral or post. Pro 
R fessional Teacher.—Ness, 8 Flat, 102, Great Titch 
held Street, W.1. 

(through 


i QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, $.W.7 


Telephone: Kensington 8583. 



























































Free. 88 Bus, or Tram or Bus from Victoria. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL. Good focd, quiet 
and comf situated amidst the many beauty spots 
EDUCATIONAL of N. De and ¢ ‘ the road between <ONCERTS 
MEMORY FEAT and its practical application. How Bideford and Bude. Hot and Cold in all bedrooms Cor ; S 
f to recall from Memory in any sequence Any Set of 4) f E 7 Summer, 9 ens | ” ING’S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
Fifty miscellaneous articles after they have been Read Ww er. M v el soe \ MONDAY NEXT, at 7, 
On Only Simple and requiring very Little Effort : Pianoforte Recital by 
whether by child adult The one scheme applies t PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. ATHOLI PALACE SMETERLIN 
any set of articles without restriction tions given HOTEL. GOOD NEWS!~—Re-opens June 6 ar Sonata in F major Mozart 
by the originator loma holder in one of the professions Te n 7 £12. 12. 0. Tennis Variations on a Theme of Paganini Brahms 
Immense Practical e for Speeches, Examination Work D G Grounds 4 es. A SELF- Carnaval : Schumann 
et Parties. Not a trick CONTAINED HOLIDAY RESORT and works by Chopin 
Ge Principles — are = istorix lickets: 86 to 1/6 Phone: RIV. 5094 
the t I ST. MAWES. S&S. Cornwall HOTEL T SANTON 
fir 4 x e you er yreme 
tes ! ar 
i : SAFEGUARD THEIR 
I ha 
Man ST. MAWES, Cornwall LE ROCKS i FUTU RE 
reall SHIP CASTLE HOTEI r 
form A ‘ " We End The men who brought us Final 
en an ( ( ADI L. H. 8.. 1 5, Dorse Victory may count on the help of 
fee of 5 3 (no fur cl MONOMARK ; G I Wil I Ww a3¢ the British Legion in times of 
BCM LOGY 2, London, W.C.1 adversity, after service. A legacy 
N ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOL organized ¢ SEATON. WESTLEIG HOTEL A | Hote to HAIG’'S FUND, Cardigan House, 
A he Society tor Italian Studies) will ve held at Jes ectly t ery ’ Holi Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 
COLLeGe, CAMBRIDGE, trom Au gust 19t 3Ist, 1946 Q t P Reside hbourhood ranks of ALL Services; their 
The wil sist 0 ’ afte Literature med fo Ye r il heatir families too. 
Ar i History, anc classes is It oni ar ag d i s P i Te 25 (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
intermediate and advanced Ihe grour of 
will be open to studer of the urse for cricket an STRATFORD-upon-AVON WILLIAM AND MARY 
Fee for Entire Course ncluding accommodation and all HOTEL The beds of D for sieepir 
meals | - r Od Accomm dati m is available for I sf ne. A RESPITE FROM YOl R 
70 men and % — Those interested are advised « Jeu L ROUTINE © Sane Chane ienten tno 
apply as soon as possit t to Miss Bani ana REYNOLDS, B.A e SUAL 2. Jo ee : oy ” 
16, John’s Street. Cambridee. who will be elad to supply _ be 
further particela TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the 
South and t) Sur 4eoft. up ir 5 res of Park 
I | and ast Pt 
top Tat oa so en 
I own sporting 
7 I 1s 
cold with WASHFORD, SOMERSET. THE DRAGON HOUSE re ‘ * 
Strategically placed for Minehead, the Quantocks and Symbolising Courage and Endurance 
he sea at Blue Ar " A homely hotel for holidays 
and residence r tr and country contentment this Recumbent Cross Ledger Memorial carved in solid 
I Washford 225 Yorkshire Stone £65. Erected in any Churchyard 
VAPEX WESTWARD HOA holiday N. Devon Ehantented Becket C8. Beek of Snewiptions © 
THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. Constant hot water, G. MAILE & SON. LTD. Founded 1785. 
vm entral heating; good food. 200 yards from first Tee Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
e orthar » 
A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY el ee Ss 
Entered as second-class mail matter at N York, N.Y Post Office, De 23, 189% Printed in Great Britain by Sr. Crements Press, Lto., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by Tur Serctatok, Lro., at its offices, No. 99 Gower St.. Londen, W.C.1 Friday, May 3. 1946 
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